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Only twelve men 














in all the world are of any interest to the attorney pleading 
his case at the bar. Many a lawyer, not able to discrim- 
inate between the twelve men of his jury and the hundreds 
in his audience, has appealed to the audience, been over- 
ruled by the judge, and voted against by the jury. 


When you present your case at the bar of commerce appeal to the 
influential. Encourage your audience of course, and enjoy them 
if you can—but make your appeal to the men who count. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST readers are both the jury and the audience of 
the organ world of today. What they praise, succeeds; what they ignore, 
is pushed slowly but steadily and unmercifully into the abyss of forgotten 
men and things. If the integrity of your name is ‘unimpeachable, if your 
product is right, reach for the biggest market you can find and don’t let the 
users of modern business methods crowd down your market and starve your 
future because they use correct advertising and. you don’t. The priceless 
heritage of a good name cannot be found, it must be earned. The price is 
merit and the ability to intelligently use all the implements of successful 
modern business. 
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Advertise to the Influential ! 
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HE Gigantosaurus, that was. gver a hundred feet long and as big as a house; the 
Tyrannosaurus, that had the strength of a locomotive and was the last word in 

we frighifulness; the Pterodactyl or Flying Dragon—all the giant monsters of Pre- 
historic Ages—are» gone. They did not know how to meet the changing conditions. 
They stood still while the life around them passed them by. 

What is the Unpardonable Sin in all Nature? What one: thing- most inevitably brings 
its own punishment? What most surely:spells extinction? Stagnation—-standing still! 

Egypt and Persia, Greece and Rome, all the great Empires of antiquity, perished when 
they ceased to grow. China built a wall about herself and stood still for 1000 years. 
Today she is the football of the powers. In all Nature, to cease to grow is to perish. 
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“Editorially Speaking 


Two Strikes --- 


IRST we get this: ‘‘The 
secretary’s report was 
given largely to a criti- 
cism of the method prac- 
tised of muzzling honest 
and constructive com- 
¥ ments upon public per- 
formances when such re- 
ports have been sent in 
SM to various periodicals 
which apparently purpose to disseminate 
news and valuable information but in 
effect merely attempt to keep in good 
with the various public performers whose 
work is thus reported and whose sub- 
scriptions and advertisements are thereby 
given a higher rating than the cause of 
real artistic progress. Critical writings 
so doctored make pretty frothy reading.”’ 
Then we get this: ‘‘That article is 
stirring up a devil of a row. You prob- 
ably know that already. The men pointed 
at are too graphically described to mis- 
tale. The magazine is being tremendous- 
ly criticized on the charge of bad taste. 
I don’t think you were wise to print it. 
There are too many men of influence who 
will take offence. There is going to be an 
uproar. I wonder how much harm it 
will do you.”’ 
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So there we are. 

I wonder what the reader thinks about 
it and what he would like me to do. I’m 
not interested in running a magazine to 
please myself so much as I am in pleasing 
the greatest majority of thinking or- 
ganists. So far as my personal opinions 
and tastes are concerned, they never enter 
any decision concerning the making of 
The American Organist. It’s much an- 
other matter, however, so far as judgment 
and sense of right go; I’m not much in- 
terested in what any other may hold here. 

Let us consider the secretary’s report 
first. 

I do not know whether the target was 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Gruenstein, or myself. 
Nor do I greatly care. Mr. Gray does 
not bother with organists and Mr. Gruen- 
stein is interesting himself only in run- 
ning as fine a trade paper for the organ 
trades and profession as any in America; 
so that leaves only myself to be accounted 
for, and to save my soul I cannot recall 
a single critique mailed to me from that 
quarter of the globe at any time, even if 
I were able to recall a dozen or a hundred 
instances where I deemed the writer more 
biased than honest, more zealous than 
courteous, more jealous than broad- 
minded. 

What Messrs Gray and Gruenstein 
think about it I do not know, but I would 
not let indiscreet writers peg away at any 
named public man just to find fault with 
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his recital. I can find enough flaws in 
any recital to fill three pages, but there is 
no virtue in doing it. And you, gentle or 
vindictive reader, can find enough flaws 
in T.A.O. to build another whole magazine 
—and perhaps you may te doing it to 
your friends behind the backs of those of 
us who are doing our best and trusting 
to your good graces to help, not hinder. 

Perfection is nonsense; work so artistic 
that it cannot be condemned on a dozen 
points has not yet been heard, nor is like- 
ly. 

An Editor has many things to consider, 
first of which is justice, and second is that 
inflammatory explosive that looks so 
innocent, kept in the ink-maker’s keg, but 
that becomes violent as t.n.t. once it is 
spread across the pages of a published 
magazine. What shall we Editors do, 
then, to please the organ profession? 
Pick out every flaw that every auditor 
thinks he detects? Or shall we ignore the 
little things, and drive for the broader 
aspects of the art of organ playing, keep- 
ing men’s critiques within fair distance 
of their respective and acknowledged 
standings within the profession? And 
who is going to be the judge? We three 
Editors? Not much. We’re little better 
off than the slaves of the hard-to-please 
organ profession. The individual can do 
all sorts of unjust and uncharitable things 
—and nobody of any account knows it or 
cares about it. But let one of us Editors 
make a slip and the whole profession is 
down on us the next day. It’s a merry 
life, it is. 

Our second criticism came because we 
printed an article about New York 
churches. Strange, but not another word 
has thus far reached me, many weeks 
after its publication, to condemn either 
the magazine as a whole, myself as an 
Editor, or the article as a constructive bit 
of suggestive criticism. In the first place, 
those who think they know which New 
York organists were intended by the 
article are perhaps a bit over confident, 
as it as my mission as Editor to so com- 
pletely change the identities that even our 
whole Secret Service organization could 
not piece the plots together again without 
the original manuscript. 

Why cry a little when criticism is com- 


ing? Almost every other big city: in 
America has had its champion who*thas 
condemned The American Organist as up- 
holding New York te the detriment of the 
rest of the country. And the number of 
visiting organists who have agreed with 
each other, all unknown to each other, on 
the particular faults of New York choir- 
masters has been one of the interesting 
incidents of the Editorship of The Amer- 
ican Organist; and these visitors. have 
somehow interestingly agreed in hitching 
the same faults to the same choirmasters. 

What shall we say, then, that New York 
choirmasters, all of us, are delightful 
artists, and that visiting choirmasters, all 
of them, have been delightfully wrong in 
anv stated or implied criticism, however 
delightfully right they all have been i in the 
complimentary things they have also said, 
and in such abundance? Would my 
readers have me name some of these 
visitors and let them speak for them- 
selves? I have never worked intelligent- 
ly as an organist-choirmaster jn any other 
than New York City, so I may safely be 
said to be for New York organists heart 
and soul. We have a great many of the 
world’s finest church musicians in New 
York, but I do not know that the whole 
world contains even one without fault. 
L believe the New York men are big 
enough to take whatever criticism is theirs 
along with the praise that i is theirs in such 
abundance. 


iaeees CAUSE a magazine 

4 tries to make friends 

with those who make its 

life possible our first 

critic condemns the. Edi- 

tors. Because a magazine 

does not care for the 

tender feelings of these 

same men of great in- 

1 fluence our second critic 

te se us. - ieemactle the tides are 
pretty evenly divided and we sail through 
without harm, which is one of the benefits 
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The American Organist derives from be- 
ing so mighty near right all the time that 
for every man who says no we have some 
other equally competent man who says yes. 
The vote then goes to the individual read- 
er who is perfectly competent to weigh 
the evidence and reach a conclusion for 
himself. 

Now suppose an organization of pro- 
fessional organists believed that music 
magazine Editors color their columns to 
suit their advertisers and that they there- 
by hinder the progress of the profession ; 
what would be the logical thing for the 
organization to do? Personally I should 
say, from experience, that the best way on 
earth to help an Editor overcome such 
conditions, should they exist, would be to 
subscribe in a body to the best magazine 
the organization can find fighting for the 
same professional interests as that or- 
ganization, tell its Editor that it proposes 
to fight with him and for him and against 
any advertiser who attempts to bias his 
judgment or gain favor in his columns; 
the doing of which would be both a most 
practical way of furthering the interests 
of the organ profession and an unheard 
of thing. 

Another critic suggests that no man 
should be criticized on one hearing and 
that before a critique be printed in these 
pages the writer should be compelled to 
hear his subject playing on three different 
occasions. My inimitable friend Mr. 
Percy Chase Miller says our author on 
the church article should have signed 
himself not Judge but Prosecuting Attor- 
ney. What my more candid than cautious 
friend Dr. Roland Diggle says about it I 
wouldn’t dare print; ask him yourself. 

The profession is itself to blame for any 
decadence in the morals of its journalism. 
The press has been used by every in- 
dustry, science, and art for the further- 
ance of specialized interests; if the organ 
profession does not have the kind of 
journalism it thinks it wants, the blame is 
its own. America has forty thousand 
organists, perhaps; I do not see how it 
can have more than that, and I should 
not be surprised if there were not twenty 
thousand nor even ten. » We have two 
national organizations. arid perhaps a 
dozen live city associations*of erganists. 


The two national organizations are foster- 
ing the press by subscribing, each of 
them, to one of our three organ journals 
and sending copies monthly to their every 
member; and a half dozen of the city 
clubs are doing the same with The Amer- 
ican Organist. r 

The only way to make any great pro- 
gress rapidly is to use the press consis- 
tently and persistently. For an insig- 
nificant appropriation any organist can 
have sent to him each month all three 
magazines devoted to his interests; there 
is no other way under the sun that I know 
of whereby a Los Angeles organist may 
known what a Philadelphia organist is 
doing and thinking, nor is there any way 
open to any man or woman whereby he 
or she can achieve his or her maximum 
success without drawing liberally on the 
thought and practise of hundreds of other 
organists. There is not one honest 
physician in the world who would profess 
to practise medicine without an intimate 
working. knowledge of what the great 
body of physicians have learned and 
practised. A man who today thinks he 
can get along all by himself without 
leaning on a multitude of other men in his 
same profession is sent to Mattewan or 
elsewhere—the public usually consigns 
him to a place unmentionable here, and 
he lands there with a bump when he leaves 
this world. 

If you have any criticism of The Amer- 
ican Organist do not print it in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post but send it to us. 
If you have no criticism, send your re- 
newal promptly each year-and tell every 
organist you meet. If you are the presi- 
dent of an association of organists, when 
it comes to new business,,to débates and 
discussions, by all medtis “assign a meet- 
ing to the discussion of the organ press, 
how to foster it, how to use it, how to keep 
it truthful and efficient. I venture that 
no organization will dare undertake such 
a discussion without facing its duty and 
doing the obvious thing to help make the 
organ press what it ought to be. 

Send me a report too, I’d like - hear 


what happens. 
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The Convention 


By LESTER W. GROOM 


5] OLI DEO GLORIA—To God 


Alone Be Glory—is_ the 
motto of the American 
Guild of Organists. With 


the first intention of pro- 
moting the interests of the 
Guild academically, and 
with the second intention of pro- 
moting the social side of Guild mem- 
bership, with the combined result of 
greater realization of the religious 
principles of the A.G.O., more than 
one hundred and fifty organists 
gathered in Chicago for the Fourth 
General Convention of the Guild. 
Equal attention was given, in the 
purpose for the Convention, and in 
the discussions, to the advancement of 
the organ profession and the greater 
efficiency of the organist and choir- 
master in the worship of Almighty 


God. 


A pleasant comradelike fellowship 
was evident from the very beginning 
at a reception given by the Illinois 
Chapter in the Congress Hotel, Mon- 
day evening before the Convention. 
Many of the out-of-town members had 
arrived, and upon calling the roll, 
Warden Frank Sealy found half of 
the chapters represented. Short ad- 
dresses of welcome and advice by the 
dean of the [Illinois Chapter and 
Chairman Gruenstein of the Con- 
NOTE: Mr. Groom’s report of the Convention 
was held for this issue in order to enable the 
Editors to supplement his commendable 
energies in collecting all the photographs that 
rightfully should accompany the report so that 
those who attended the Convention should 
have a permanent record of the event ac- 
companied by an unprecedented list of photo- 


graphs of those who made the Convention a 
success. 
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MR. HERBERT E. HYDE 

Dean of Illinois Chapter, Convention hosts 
vention Committee helped to spread 
the good-will of the members, and 
make everyone feel at home with their 
hosts. Only one unbidden and un- 
welcome guest attended, that was a 
temperature of about 90 degrees. 


TUESDAY 
THE Convention came to order at 9 
A. M. with Registration and addresses 
of welcome, instruction, and announce- 
ment by the Warden, the Dean of the 
Illinois Chapter and the Chairman of 
the Convention Committee, Mr. 
Gruenstein. From the registration it 
was learned that members from Coast 
to Coast were at the Convention, 
several from New England, and three 
or four from the California chapters; 
one from New Orleans, and, later, 
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one from St. Paul, Minnesota, besides 
about two-thirds of the other chapters 
being represented. Following a mes- 
sage of welcome from a representative 
of the Mayor of Chicago, Warden 
Sealy announced the subject for dis- 
cussion, “The Organ.” As a basis for 
argument, Mr. Sealy spoke of several 
things with which he was not in 
sympathy: Borrowing, Great pipes en- 
closed, and too light a pressure on the 
keys. Several papers were prepared, 
among them one by Stanley Williams 
of Los Angeles, Cal. Owing to illness 
in the family, Mr. Williams could not 
be present, and asked Mr. Robert 
Pier Elliot of the Illinois Chapter to 
read his paper. 

Mr. Williams’ paper was very in- 
teresting and valuable in its advice to 
those organists who are so fortunate 
as to be able to have a voice in the 
specification of the new organ. He 
spoke of organs as compared to gentle- 
men, some seemingly modest but with 
a nobility which proves itself when 
heard, and some with hundreds of 
stops, seemingly of Porthos-like 
grandeur, but a tone which proves the 
contrary. As necessities for a good 
organ, Mr. Williams lists, among 
others, the following qualifications: 
good key action; reliable key mechan- 
ism with lasting contacts; comfortable 
console; proper arrangement of stops; 
reliable adjustable combinations; swell 
boxes which allow full expansion of 
tone; speedy swell shutters; really 
prompt stop action; steady and plen- 
tiful wind supply; tone of pipes, 
separately and in balance with other 
stops; rich, round, clear full organ; 
steady crescendo to full organ; color; 
combination, and promptness. The 
preventative, he believes, to poor or- 
gan building lies for a great part in 
the education of the users and writers 
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of specifications to be sure of what 
constitutes a good organ. 

Mr. Daniel A. Hirschler of the 
Kansas Chapter read a paper on the 
same subject, taking his course of 
reasoning from the history of the in- 
strument and its music. He arrived 
at the conclusion that the public 
opinion of the value of organ playing 
has been higher than it is at present, 
and it lies within the power of or- 
ganists to refrain as far as convenient 
from the obvious, concrete music of 
the theater and tend more toward the 
use of music which will raise the 
standard to a greater ideal, so that it 
can be recognized as an elevating in- 
fluence among those who do not know 
the difference. 

Several members then expressed 
their opinions on the subjects raised by 
Mr. Sealy, Mr. Herbert E. Hyde of 
the Illinois Chapter reminding the 
members that, since the organ has no 
sympathetic vibration such as_ the 
piano and other instruments, it needs 
more stressing of the overtones such 
as in mixtures, 12ths and 15ths than 
can ever be found in a super-coupler 
or a borrowing of the higher octave 
such as many an organ resorts to to- 
day. Mr. Norton of the Illinois 
Chapter also gave as his opinion that 
most of the Great could be enclosed, 
so as to bring them under expression, 
since there is not an instrument in the 
orchestra which the leader cannot 
soften and there should not be a pipe 
in the organ which is not under the 
player’s control in the same way. Mr. 
Elliot of the Illinois Chapter differ- 
entiated between “swell boxes” for 
Great pipes, and chambers which, 
although not fully enclosing, yet 
soften the tone somewhat so that a 
difference can be made with a swell 
shutter. He also described for the 








MR. S, E. GRUENSTEIN 


Chairman of Convention Committee 


members the touch used on the Kimball 
organs, both the single, “toggle” 
touch, in which there is a resistance 
both at the top of the key, to serve 
as pressure, and at the bottom, to send 
the key up; and also Double Touch 
where a heavier pressure plays a dif- 
ferent registration. 

Mr. Clark of St. Louis spoke about 
the Wicks’ Organ Co.’s direct electric 
action, a system which was considered 
when electricity was first brought into 
use in the organ but was discarded 
then as being impractical. 

The first recital of the Convention 
was played in Kimball Hall by Mr. 
John Knowles Weaver, M.B., A.A.G. 
O., dean of the Eastern Oklahoma 
Chapter. Mr. Weaver was _handi- 


capped by lack of intimacy with the 
organ and by an occasional dull num- 
ber on his program. The wonderful 
clarity of the Kimball organ was well 
brought forth to the audience through 
a quick and accurate technic in rapid 
passages, and the delicate numbers re- 
ceived careful phrasing and pleasing 
though unchanging registration. 

His concert was followed by one by 
Mr. John H. Loud, F.A.G.O., dean of 
the New England Chapter. Mr. 
Loud’s comysete control of his instru- 
ment was evident from the beginning, 
and the Bach, Guilmant, McKinley, 
and Mulet works were played with 
firmness and accuracy, colored by 
varied registration. The name of the 
Mulet Toccata in F-sharp is Tu Es 
Petra (Thou art the Rock) and this 
name applied equally well to the player, 
who seemed to his listeners like a rock 
foundation of Guild talent and ac- 
complishment. His audience ap- 
plauded him until he had to respond, 
happily with his own THISTLEDOWN, 
a scherzo-like fantasy with wind- 
swept flurries of rapid technie, all very 
pleasing to hear. 

Members of the Guild were invited 
to the Church in Rogers Park, where 
the Estey luminous-stop organ was 
exhibited by Mr. Pratt, representative 
of the Estey Company. 

At eight o’clock, the Convention 
members, having been brought to 
Grace Church, Oak Park, were given 
a treat in the form of a recital by the 
only woman organist who played at 
this convention. Miss Charlotte 
Klein, Secretary of the District of 
Columbia Chapter, played a fautless 
program of Rheinberger, Dethier, 
Widor and cthers, of which there 
seemed to be all too little. The large 
Casavant organ pleased the audience 
as much as any instrement heard, ac- 
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cording to many reports, and its 
management by Miss Klein was super- 
lative in excellence. Mr. George H. 
Clark, organist of Grace Church, 
kindly acted as host. 
WEDNESDAY 

THE discussion on “Problems of the 
Guild” which was to have taken place 
at 9:45 Wednesday was cut short be- 
cause of tardiness in assembling, as 
the motor busses were ready at eleven 
to take the members to Evanston, the 
northern suburb of Chicago, where the 
day’s sessions were to be held. After 
being photographed by the Chicago 
Tribune, members were driven out 
through Lincoln Park and the “Gold 
Coast,” past Calvary cemetery, where, 
as Mr. Gruenstein said, “no stops are 
made” to the North Shore Hotel in 
Evanston where lunch was obtained. 
A mile walk brought the Convention 
into session at St. Luke’s Church, 
where Herbert Hyde is organist and 
ehoirmaster. The subject of the dis- 
eussion was “Organ Recitals” and the 
director of the Guilmant School of 
New York, Dr. William C. Carl, 
A.G.O., led the argument. At its con- 
clusion, Mr. John Cushing, of Holy 
Trinity Church, New York, played a 
scholarly program of Bach, Dupre, 
d’Antalffy, Karg-Elert, and a few 
transcriptions. Most enjoyable to 
many listeners were the Dupre num- 
bers: VERSET on the Magnificat, a 
pleasantly surprising sequence of sus- 
pensions, and the CoORTEGE AND 
Litany. St. Luke’s organ is weil 
adapted to transcriptions, especially in 
climaxes. Possibly the best transcrip- 
tions are those which sound as well 
on the organ as on their native in- 
strument, and Wagner and Cyril Scott 
are mighty hard to adapt to even so 
orchestral an instrument as the St. 
Luke’s organ. 


a 
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MR. H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


Whose Guild Prize anthem was sung at the 
Guild Service 


After the recital, the guests were 
invited to the home of William H. 
Barnes nearby, where is located one of 
the most unique organs to be found. 
Mr. Barnes built himself an organ 
when he was still at school, and has 
been building and rebuilding the in- 
strument ever since. His home now 
contains an Austin console connected 
with his own action and wind-chests 
and parts and pipes from many build- 
ers. A selection of stops which would 
be impossible from any one builder 
is thereby attained, for Mr. Barnes is 
an authority on organ tone and balance. 
French Horn, Tuba, Trumpet, Harp, 
Chimes, Cor Anglais, and a rich 
Diapason are some of the most in- 
teresting registers, among the forty 


‘odd of his three-manual organ. 
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After 
playing Bonnet’s Caprice HERoIQUE 
Mr. Barnes asked your Correspondent 
to play his PRELUDE AND FuGugE, which 
is still in manuscript. Then Mr. 
Loud was invited to try the instru- 
ment. He played, in his inimitable 
way, a few of his compositions, in- 
cluding, in answer to many requests, 
the THIstLEDOWN that he played as 
an encore Tuesday morning. Many of 
the members were taken by Mr. 
Barnes downstairs to see the inside of 
the organ, during which some mischie- 
vous imp jumped on the bench and 
opened up on full organ. 

Just before dinner, in front of the 
North Shore Hotel, a picture was 
taken. Adjourning to one of the 
dining rooms, a pleasant hour and a 
half was spent in social enjoyment 
including an address by Rev. G. C. 
Stewart. The “Spirit of the West” 
overcame many of the “professors” 
who thereupon promptly shed their 
coats to the delight and applause of 
their fellow-sufferers, since the tem- 
perature hovered around 90. 

A short walk brought the assem- 
blages back to St. Luke’s -Chureh, 
where the Guild service was held. 
The service was opened with Mr. 
Hyde’s “St. Luke’s Hymn,” sung 
during the processional. The Guild 
followed the choir in the procession 
and were seated in reserved space. 
The service contained the A.G.O. 1924 
Prize anthem, Mr. Baumgartner’s “In 


Him WE Live,” Mr. Hyde’s “O 
PRAISE THE Lorp OF HEAVEN,” a 
group of organ solos played by 


Stanley Martin and another by Mr. 


Hyde. Mr. Martin’s numbers were by 
Rossetter Cole, Charles Quef, and 
Guilmant. He is evidently at home 


on St. Luke’s organ, and his playing 
was enjoyable, especially to organists, 
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who could comfortably sit. back and 
relax, knowing nothing ‘wa going to 
“happen.” Mr. Hyde played in place 
of Mr. Clarence Eddy, who was un- 
fortunate enough to have an infection 
of* the foot which prevented his at- 
tending the Convention. Mr. Hyde 
used Bonnet’s CHANT SANS PAROLES, 
Caprice Heroique, and his own 
LuLuLABy, giving many pleasant mo- 
ments of new combinations, careful 
expression, and also a few shocks of 
full organ, which on his instrument is 
tremendous. It is said that at one 
time during a wedding in the St. 
Luke’s Church, after an impressive 
ceremony, Mr. Hyde opened a number 
with full organ, and the climax was 
so overpowering one woman threw up 
her hand§=with a shriek and collapsed! 
After a recitation by the members of 
the Guild of the Declaration of the 
Religious Principles of the American 
Guild of Organists, the congregation 
was told that one organist, Eric 
DeLamarter, was absent, and gave as 
his reason one quoted by the Lord: “I 
have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come.” Mr. DeLamarter was 
to have played three numbers, by Karg 
Elert, DeLamarter and Bonnet.’ Both 
Mr. Hyde’s and Mr. Baumgartner’s 
anthems were well sung and well ap- 
preciated by a large congregation of 
music lovers, who, despite the warm 
evening, tcok a gencrous share in the 
part of the service assigned to them. 
Many Guild members expressed their 
enjoyment of such a stirring climax 
as the service at St. Luke’s Church 
proved to be. 
THURSDAY 

THE diseussion at Kimball Hall in the 
morning was headed “Music of the 
Church.” Mr. Horace Whitehouse, 
A.A.G.O., dean of the Indiana 
Chapter, gave the keynote of the sub- 











MRS. J. H. CASSIDY ~ 


ject in his address, stressing the value 
of sincere Godliness as the greatest 
aid to a Church musician, and the fact 
that “we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping music sacred tu the 
ligher needs of man.” 

Mr. Henry S. Fry, A.A.G.O., dean 
cf'the Pennsylvania Chapter, told tie 
Guild about the two main divisions 
of the church: the pulpit, which is in 
charge of the minister: the choirloft, 
which is in charge of the choirmaster ; 
and he told about the value of co- 


‘cperation in the working of these two 


departments. A few instances wer? 
ceiver, one where the organ’s: always 
mounted the bench when tie scrmon 
had gone far enough in his opinion, 
and rattled the stops as a signrl t) 
the minister that it was time to stop: 


and another, where the minister was 
fond of reading the whole poem of 
the hymn announced, which so ex- 
asperated the organist that he fol- 
lowed the reading with an “Amen.” 
This attitude was called disastrous. 
He also quoted another Philadephian 
on the subject of cooperation in com- 
munity work between the pulpit and 
the choir. 

Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, A.A.G.O., of the 
Texas Chapter, reported that the best 
message which she could give the 
Guild was that music and organ de- 
velopment in Texas was progressing 
rapidly and that they have a way of 
saying to the Guild: “The eyes of 
Texas are upon you!” Whatever is 
approved and used by the musicians 
of the northern states is accepted and 
its usefulness is confirmed. 

Dr. John H. Hopkins, Rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, of 
Chicago, then addressed the Conven- 
tion. He first congratulated us on 
being musicians, then on being organ- 
ists, then on being church organists, 
because of the important part which 
we have in keeping this lovly art from 
the degeneracy of the present day. 
Dr. Hopkins is an experienced mu- 
sic.an, and as a regular attendant of 
the Orchestra concerts for many years, 
could speak with authority on the 
trend of modern music. His opinion 
is that whoever comes, as our Lord 
said, “Not to destroy, but to fulfil,” 
is a constructive influence, and who- 
ever comes to destroy the standards 
of beauty so that he may set up what: 
he thinks to be better ones (he men- 
tioned Strawinsky) is not to be ap- 
proved. There is a great deal of 
pleasure for him in hearing an opera 
singer do one of the great works, such 
as Mary Garden in “Louise,” but, he 
added, just as true as the fact that 











MR. JOHN CUSHING 


there is a lot of common cardboard 
and a lot of common chemicals in the 
world, still there is one piece of card- 
board on which a small amount of 
chemica!s have acted which is dear to 
one above all others, because it is a 
picture of a loved one, so is it true 
that a small choirboy singing Gounod’s 
“Benedictus” is more to be appreciated 
than any operatic prima donna, be- 
cause the music is the true song of 
God, it is a collection of notes which 
by their association to the Mass are 
sacred. 

He reminded his listeners that 
church is one place where people do 
not come primari'y to hear music; 
therefore the influence the organist 
can have is more subtle and more 
powerful; and he advised them to 
seek the musical effects which the un- 
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tutored mind can appreciate, such as 
the wonderful pianissimos, the cli- 
maxes, and other dynamic effects. 
Another bit of good advice was that 
all organists emulate their rectors, 
who must now and then go to some 
other church than their own for a few 
days in order to attend a retreat, a 
session of prayer and meditation, so 
that they may get a new grip on 
spiritual things which their parish 
work and multitude of details are 
likely to hide from sight. The choir- 
master and organist must also attend 
worship at some other church than 
his own, in order that he may renew 
within himself the spiritual power 
which is so necessary to the sincere 
musician for the performance of a 
sacred duty. 

This most interesting discussion was 


concluded by a recital given by 
Arthur B. Jennings, A.A.G.O., of 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania. Mr. Jen- 





MR. HENRY S. FRY 


nings played a spendid program of 
Cesar Franck, Boellman, Vierne and 
others in a sincere, thoughtful way, 


entirely from memory, and ealled 
forth admiration and appreciation 
from a large audience. Remembering 


what is said of Cesar Franck, his love 
of the beautiful and his quiet modesty 
and wonderful genius, the observer is 
tempted to hope that the spirit of the 
master of St. Clothilde is inspiring 
the artist not only with the interpre- 
tation of the composition, but also 
with the love of such of the artistic 
as is used in the work of Almighty 
God. When told of the listener’s ap- 
preciation of his work and of the 
principles of artistic perfection which 
are evident in his playing (interpre- 
tation, Cesar Franck’s music, memori- 
zation, to name a few) ke replied 








MR. DE WITT C. GARRETSON 


“They are not really principles, it is 
just because I love to do it.” 

The Guild met at 3:30 in the after- 
noon at St. James’ Church where 
John W. Norton presides at a large 
Austin, to hear Albert Riemenschnei- 
der in a program of Rogers, Bach, and 
Widor. Absolute authority, calm as- 
surance and beautiful interpretation 
were some of the descriptions heard 
after the recital, and with the large 
Church well filled, even the rapid 
passages of the heavy numbers were 
contrapuntally clear, while the com- 
Linations on the soft stops, such as 
used in the Scurerzo from the Fourth 
Widor, were novel and beautiful. A 
true appreciation of the wonderful 
melodies of the greatest master was 
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. MR. ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


evident in the playing of the Chorale 
“QO man, thy Grievous sin bemoan,” 
while the Austin Diapasons filled the 
Church with lovely full, round tone in 
the second Chorale played, “In Thee 
is Gladness.” 

An interesting program, interesting- 
ly played by Hugo Goodwin, F.A.G.O., 
of St. Paul, Minn., on an organ in the 
Fourth Presbyterian furnished the 
Guild with entertainment of a novel 
sort. Compositions which are not 
often heard, all of them difficult, and 
all well done, are valuable to such an 
audience, since they get the listeners 
away from the beaten track, and 
broaden the view and memories in a 
different way from any other of the 
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Convention recitals. It reminds one 
of the series of recitals by Mr. Good- 
win in Chicago, when he played a 
thousand pieces without repetition. 
Debussy, Demereaux, Ravel, Palm- 
gren, Middelschulte, Rachmaninoff and 
others were heard, some of them as 
written and some with a few thrills. 


(The writer heard Mr. Goodwin put’ 


a glissando at the end of a Handel 
composition in order to “keep it from 
being uninteresting.”) Fourth Pres- 
byterian is a lovely building with 
high stone columns and severely dig- 
nified architecture, in which the organ 
tone floats out marvelously, alarmingly 
sometimes, and partially, on some of 
the soft pipes, whose tone stops sound- 
ing about twenty-five pews from the 
rear. This program was the last of 
the Convention, and many visitors and 
friends of the Guild were present to 
hear it, as they had been to all the 
programs previously given, whether in 





MR. JOHN HERMANN LOUD 


Chicago, Oak Park, or Evanston. 
Officially, through municipal welcome 
and newspaper comment, and unoffi- 
cially, by word of greeting and friend- 
ly guidance, Chicago tried to express 
its appreciation of the honor of en- 
tertaining the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and the happiness of being 
host to organists from all over the 
country, together with the pleasure 
given the Illinois Chapter in the hear- 
ing of so many good things said and 
done in the course of the Fourth Gen- 
eral Convention. 
CONVENTION TRIFLES 

WHEN the weather appeared so much 
cooler on Tuesday morning than it 
had been Monday night, Mr. Gruen- 
stein, in giving the announcements, 
told the members that any complaints 
registered with the committee would be 
quickly taken up and matters righted. 











Mn. STANLEY MARTIN 


“For instance,” he said, “last night 
some one complained to us that it was 
too warm. Well, we went out and 
found a cool breeze floating around 
Lake Michigan, so we brought it right 
back to Chicago, and here you are this 
morning with cool weather. That is 
the way we take care of complaints.” 

Dr. George Craig Stewart told the 
Guild that there is perfect harmony 
between the pulpit and the choirloft 
at his church, St. Luke’s, Evanston, 
where Dean Herbert Hyde is organist, 
“Wor,” he says, “I do everything Mr. 
Hyde tells me to do.” 

Mr. Arthur B. Jennings played his 
recital from memory. Eminent teach- 
ers have said that in this age it is al- 
most imperative that organists mem- 
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MR. JOHN KNOWLES WEAVER 


orize the same as other musiciary 
Why do not more of them do so? 

Mr. Gruenstein 
Guild Thursday that one of the threc 
bus drivers who took the members out 
to Evanston the day before was so 
overesme with honor that he forgot to 
return at night to bring them back. 

Only two repetitions throughout the 
Convention. Mr. Loud and Mr. Jer- 
nings both played Mulet’s Toccata in 
F, and Mr. Barnes and Mr. Hyde 
hoth playel Bonnet’s Caprice HEr-- 
IQUE. 

An interesting announcement was 
made by Warden Sealy about the 
Guild Examinations. This was to the 
effect that not only Associates, but also 
Fellows and even Colleagues, could 
take an examination in competition for 


the Estey prize, and this did not even , 


exclude married members. Uf course, 


the examinations wiil differ according | 


to the degree of the applicant. 

The account of the Convention was 
slightly complicated by newspaper re- 
ports. One newspaper said that -a 
piece was played which had been com- 
posed three thousand years ago. It 
was called “Pipes of Pan.” 

When the Kimball Organ’ was 
opened a few months ego by Mr. 
Courboin, the newspaper critic said 
“If this organ is ever played without 


announced to the 


MR. HORACE WHITEHOUSE 


THE NEWEST THING IN CONSOLES 


Was offered by the Estey Organ Co. and 
inspected by the delegates in a special vis't 
to the Sixteenth Scientist Church 


absolute clarity, it is the fault of the 
player, since we know now that it can 
be played clearly.” The Guild mem- 
bers who used the organ lived up to 
the demands made by Mr. Courboin. 


MR. STANLEY W. WILLIAMS 


The lateness of the arrival of mem- 
bers at Kimball Hall, June 17th, 
forcel the Convention to postyone 
discussion of the “Problems of the 
Guild,” many of which are still un- 
solved. 

First morning, 8:30. Second morn- 
ing 9:30, Third morning 10:00 A. M. 
Thus indicating what good times were 
had the night before. 

Mr. Loud has been recitaling fer 30 
years, and the Kimball Hall recital 
was his 550th. 

Many remarks made after the re- 
cital at Fourth Presbyterian would 
indicate that the “boys in the back 
room” found listening too hard to 
enjoy, because of the soft tones not 
carrying all the way. The organ has 
been placed in a corner of the chancel 
(Gothically speaking) where its tones 
do not come out into the room so 


Mm easily, and the Church building is 


such a long, tall, and stonelined edifice, 
that sound has plenty of places to go 
besides down into some human ear. 
In the same way, full organ, on the 
heavy pressure reeds, is so mixed with 
echo by the time it reaches the listener 
that it is hard to tell what is at the 
moment being played. Possibly a 
carpeted floor or heavy curtains placed 
conveniently near the organ would kill 
some of this super-resonance. 
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Mr. Dunham's Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 


the Problems of the Organist and 


Editorially 





O PROPERLY approach our 
new season we should pre- 
pare as much as possible in 
the early early months. 
Undoubtedly most organists 
have already decided on the 
new works to be given. This 

is wise. These compositions should be 
carefully studied in the weeks of com- 
parative idleness. Points in regard 
to interpretation should be noted and 
marked in the copies. 

The next consideration is the dis- 
posal of the old music. If records 
have been kept there is no great 
difficulty in refraining from the ap- 
pearance of an anthem at the precise 
time it was done last year. There 
may be, however, numbers which 
should be so repeated. Some of the 
old may be omitted this season.. Be 
sure it is the least worthy. 

In liturgical churches it is possible 
and advantageous to map out the 
entire program for the season. This 
saves time when activities are at their 











Choirmaster 


height. Denominational churches are 
gradually falling in line and usually 
follow the church calendar at least in 
a general way. Where there is a 
chorus in the choir loft it is practically 
impossible to attempt unification to 
the sermon motif (since sermons are 
ordinarily completed about Saturday 
noon). The scheme of planning the 
season’s musi¢e is, therefore, rather 
practical for organists in any church. 
Last minute changes are in order in 
any case. 

These few paragraphs were started 
to deliver most formally the custom- 
ary style of editorial on preparedness 
for the organist. The form it has 
taken may be quite as practical if not 
especially rhetorical. 


The Calendar 


SEPT. 6 
THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 

“How Amrasize,” E. §S. Barnes. 
One of the earlier anthems of Mr. 
Barnes. It is easy and tuneful, the 
solos may be sung by the entire sec- 
tion. 7 pp. Schirmer. 


“QO Lorp, My Gop,” Wesley. A 
beautiful quiet anthem by one of the 
greater composers of the form. 
Simple in style. 3 pp. Novello. 

“PRAISE Gop IN His Ho.rnsss,” 
Tours. One of the typical English 
anthems of the Victorian era. Melo- 
dious and not difficult. 8 pp. 

“Hart, GLADDENING LiGut,’”’ Noble. 
Evening anthem, unaccompanied, with 
divided parts. 4 pp. Schirmer. 


SEPT. 13 

“THE Eyres oF THE Lorp,” Mark 
Andrews. Full anthem with free or- 
gan part. Attractive and useful. Of 
medium difficulty. 6 pp. Gray. 

“We Praise Tuer,” Arensky. Two 
pages of unaccompanied music. Some 
low bass notes. 

“QO Praise THE Lorp,” Arensky. 
From the same liturgy. Semi-chorus 
section. Not too difficult. 4 pp. 
Gray. (also the above, in one cover). 

“Gop’s Prace,” Grieg. Soprano 
solo and chorus. Tuneful and rather 
easy. 6 pp. Novello. 


SEPT. 20 

“THe RaAptant Morn,” Woodward. 
The common use of this number pre- 
cludes comment. 

“QO HEARKEN THov,”’ 
morning anthem. 
medium difficulty, 
Schirmer. 

“AWAKE, AWAKE,” Alice Borton. 
For soprano solo and chorus. A 
vigorous choral section, quiet solo and 
finale with a good climax. 6 pp. 
Novello. 

“QO Love Invistpue,” H. A. Mat- 


Noble. A 
Unaccompanied, 
effective. 4 pp. 
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thews. Unaccompanied chorus of 
medium difficulty. 5 pp. Comp. Pub. 
Soe. 


SEPT. 27 

“GenTLY, Lorp,” Dett. A splendid- 
ly constructed anthem based on a 
Bahamese folk-song. Worthy of con- 
sideration by good choirs. It is not 
easy. 16 pp. Church. 

“CHERUBIE Hymn,” Gretchaninoff. 
One of the fine Russian liturgical se- 
lections. Unaccompanied and rather 
difficult. 6 pp. Gray. 

“JUBILATE IN A,” Naylor. Suitable 
for an anthem in many churches. An 
excellent setting of the canticle. 7 pp. 
Novello. 

“THE Twiticht Suapows,” D. D. 
Wood. A quiet and beautiful evening 
anthem. Simple with no solos. 6 
pp. Gray. 

ORGAN MUSIC 

Suggested by R.W.D. 
Dupre—Toceata on Ave Maris 
Reger—Pastorale (Op. 59) 
Rheinberger—Intermezzo (8th Son.) 
Parker-—Scherzo 
Sowerby—Chorale-prelude 
Jongei—Menuet-Scherzo 
Ropartz— Sortie 
Smith—Idyll, “The Sea” 
Sechumann—Sketeh 
Quef—Calrre du Soir 
Howells—Rhapsodie No. 2 
Ireland—Elegiae Romance 
Widor—Sixth Symphony 


Service Programs 


Selected by R.W.D. 
HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 
Park Ave. Baptist—NrEw York 
“Ye Choirs of new Jerusalem”—Blair 

“Behold, I show you”—Wood 
“On wings of Living Light”--Matthews 
“The Soul’s rejoicing’”-—Joseph 
“From Thy Love”’—Gounod 
“A Christmas Paean”—Candlyn 
Andrews—March on Easter Themes 
Barton—On the Sea of Galilee 
Loret—Offertoire 
Malling—Scenes 

WILLARD I. NEVINS 
Goop SHEPHERD—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“Jlod so loved”—Stainer 
“Paschal Victim”—Stewart 
“The risen Christ”—Noble 
“T know that my Redeemer”—Handel 
“Be merciful”—Sydenham 
“J waited for the Lord”—Mendelssohn 
Rogers—Prelude. Intermezzo, Toceata. 
Dubois—Hosanna 
Noble—Prelude to Gloria Domini 
Maxson—Finale 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 2 
Hailing—Grand Chorus 
Rousseau—Cantilene 
Buxtehude—Chorale 
Bach—Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
Sr. Tuomas CuurcH—N. Y. 

“Were vou there”’—Burleigh 


THE CHURCH 


“Blessed He”—Franck 
“An Easter antiphon”’—Candlyn 
“Dearest Friend Jesus”’—Hildach 
“The Wilderness”— Goss 
“Blessed be the God”—Wesley 
“Evening Hymn”—Hauptmann 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 
Holloway—Suite Arabesque 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Bach—St. Ann Fugue 
Bach—Sleepers wake 
Wesley—Var. on National Air 
Widor—A legro vivace (Son. V) 
WALTER J. CLEMSON 
St. THomas P. E.—Taunton, Mass. 
“Be Merciful unto Me”—Sydenhaim 
“Ninefold Amen”—Clemson 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick PResByYTERIAN—NEW YORK 
“QO Sing Unto the Lord”—D’Indy 
“Thou wilt keep Him”’—Trimme!l 
“Twilight now Falls”—Godefroid 
“Hear O Lord”—Watson 
Syke:— Canzonetta 
ARTHUR H. EGERTON 
Solo: “God is my Shepherd”—Dvorak 
“T will lay me down”—Noble 
Contralto: “Light’”—Stevenson 
“Hallelujah”—Handel 
“Lovely appear’”—Gounod 
Solo: “Into the Woods”—Chadwick 
“From all that Dwell’”—Tchaikowski 
“The walk to Emmaus”—Davies 
Solo: “Ballad of Meshulemeth”--Parry 
“Love not the World’—Sullivan 
“Lord for they tender Mercy”— 
Farrant 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
lst CHURCH oF CHRIST— 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
“Q Saviour of World”—Goss 
“Let nct your Heart”—Foster 
“Harken Unto Me”—Sullivan 
Sop. Solo: “O Divine Redeemer”— 
Gounod 
“Q How Amiable’—Barnby 
“Crossing the Bar’—Erb 
“When his Salvation Bringing”—Erb 
Solo: “The Sient Voic2”— Roma 
“God who madest Earth”—Buck 
Hollins—Berceuse E 
Guilmant—Finale Son. 4 
HOMER WHITFORD 
DartTMouTH—HANoveER, N. H. 
“Come let us anew”—Arncld 
“Sing Alleluia Forth’—Buck 
“Men of Dartmouth’—Wellman 
Mendelssohn—War March of Priests 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
Univ. M. E.—Seattie, Wasu. 
Memoriil Day 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Noble 
Solo: “O Rest in the Lord’— Handel 
“No Shadows Yonder”— Gaul 
Solo: “One Sweetly Solemn Thought” 
Cuilmant—Funeral March and Seraph 
Song 
Mothers’ Day 
“Mother my Dear’—Treharne 
Solo: “Mother O’ Mine”—Kipling 
“Home Sweet Home”’—Payne 
Dvorak-—Songs my Mother taught me 


8-S 
Reviews 


F. LESLIE CALVER: ‘Gop 
PLANTED A GARDEN,” 10 pages for 
chorus or quartet, with two pages of 
interesting soprano solo in melodious 
mood. Choral effects are aimed at 
successfully so that the work is not 
all done for the choirmaster—he will 
find ample to keep his ingenuity 
at work. There is great variety of 
mood, with a good climax reached 
towards the end. It is not particular- 
Jy easy, though any average volunteer 
chorus will have no difficulty with it. 
(Schmidt 1924, 12c) 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: “As 
Now THE Sun’s Decuininc Rays,” 
4 pages of unaccompanied music for 
chorus or quartet, musicianly, musical, 
interesting. It is the kind of musie 
that is creditable to the choir and at 
the same time interesting to the ton- 
gregation; and it is within reach of the 
average singers. There is good move- 
ment of voice-parts, musicianly hand- 
ling of chromatics to get away from 
the simplicity of diatonic harmonies 
and add spice to an_ occasional 
thought; yet the whole is smooth and 
churchly. It is recommended to all 
choirs able to do unaccompanied work, 
even though they may not want to do 
this without organ. (W-S 1925, 10c) 

ROWLAND W. DUNHAM: “Sine 
AND Regoice,” 11 pages for chorus or 
quartet with soprano-tenor duet and 
an organ part of considerable in- 
dependence. It is a musicianly praise 
anthem, not for congregations but 
rather for musicians, something to 


‘build to bigger and better music; yet 


it is not beyond the reach of the con- 
gregations and enjoyment will cer- 
tainly be theirs on a few hearings. 
The duet is not of the ordinary sim- 
plicity, but has some solid ideas be- 
hind it, with each voice having its 
share of good things to sing. Fugal 
style is indulged in for the final pages. 
It is recommended for all fine 
churches with high class services where 
neither minister nor organist finds it 
necessary to divert their lofty offices 
to the tickling of ears. (Gray 1923, 
15) , 

WALTER C. GALE: “Gop In 
Heaven,” 7 pages for chorus with 
tenor obligato. It is a mixture of 
musicianliness and musicalness, with 
each predominating at times; but the 
combination makes an acceptable bit 
of church music, interesting for the 
choir and wholesome for both choir 
and congregation. It seems to call for 
beautiful smoothness and repose of 
interpretation. The art of the church 
musician is a lovely art, if only he can 
get away from the temporal and drift 
into the loftiness of his calling. 
(Flammer 1923, 16¢ net) 
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Critiques of the New Art 


The Only Columns in the World of Music Journalism 
That Deal Professionally with the Theater Organist 
In an Effort to Analyze Critically and Discuss 
Constructively the Problems of Photoplaying 


Loew Family 








NDER varying conditions the 
musician invariably varies 
in his or her reaction. Re- 
cently these columns _ re- 
fies; 3 corded some rather —— 
|e! playing; now we have the 
[See pleasure of turning to a 
much more creditable review wherein 
the same organist’s work, under the 
constantly varying conditions of thea- 
ter work, did a splendid job of it. 

Now for the second and happier 
visit to Loew’s 83rd Street Theater. 
In our first report we covered a lot 
of disappointment by merely not say- 
ing anything. Now we could tell in 
detail the whole show and not say an 
uncomplimentary thing about the or- 
ganist. 

The difference was one of attention 
to detail, one of being personally in- 
terested in the show and the organ 
and the audience and the employer. 
Picking out details of the performance 
would not serve our purpose as well 
as pointing out differences of method. 

The method this time was for regis- 
trational variety; we heard a little 
piccolo solo, we heard some Clarinet 
solos, a little of the Vox Humana both 
in harmony and in melody, some mass 
string effects that weren’t gotten ac- 


tS 
a) 
y) 





. eidentally from the Register Crescendo 


though they may have been, and 
should have been, on a piston; we 
heard some charming flute solos, short 
and sweet, with an occasional bit of 
harmony on flute tone—which is 
usually a dangerous bit of monotony, 
though highly useful for variety. 
There were the constant changes of 
tonal background essential to the suc- 
cess of a three-hour entertainment; the 
value of a few measures of harmony 
playing on strings in the upper right- 
hand corner of the keyboard, in con- 
trast to diapason harmony in the mid- 
dle register, or Vox Humana harmony 
in the lower lefthand corner, is a 
thing few organists realize or use— 
but this lady did a mighty fine job of 
it, merely because she was interested 
in her job. 

Then there were real pieces of music 
played; there was but enough im- 
provisation to bring on the effects re- 
quired for an intimate accompaniment 
to the sereen action, and the rest was 
either straight printed music or a free 
treatment of the printed music. 
Occasionally the young lady would 
find a motive or a phrase with which 
she would play for a few moments, as 
every interested organist can, playing 
it on strings here or flutes there or 
splitting it up and using half here and 
half there—the possibilities are bound- 
less; the photoplayer of the moment 
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found some of them and used them. 
Some organist can take a theme and 
improvise upon it; most of us have to 
be content with taking the theme and 
running simple but free variations 
against it-—which hardly has the dig- 
nity of improvising, though it is a 
very present help in trouble and a 
grace to be cultivated by theater 
organists. 


Then there was rhythmic variety. 
Some pieces were smooth and legato, 
some staccato and snappy; some were 
little more than rhythm clothed, others 
were little more than melody harmon- 
ized without perceptible rhythm. All 
made for variety, and no styles seemed 
to carry so far as to become monoto- 
nous. Occasionally it was but a snatch 
of melody unaccompanied, free from 
rhythmic restraints as well—and what 
a useful device this is in a three-hour 
program. 


And mixed in with this whole 
method was that final essential, gen- 
uine interest on the part of the work- 
man. No bench has ever been well 
made that was not made by an in- 
terested workman; no _halfhearted 
artisan ever achieved a masterstroke 
with half a heart. This fair member 
of the photoplayer’s profession was 
genuinely interested in her work and 
her playing had that pep and snap 
and vivacity that made a tired review- 
er very happy—even though ushers 
held a conference in the hope of dis- 
covering one of their force who could 
tell the name of the organist, without 
success. 

Loew’s New York presented the 
thoughtlessness that accompanied the 
distressing Subway accident news- 
reel with a giddy waltz. The waltz 
was already on for the preceding news 
and it was too much trouble to change 
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for the accident. The audience saw 
injured New Yorkers being carried on 
stretchers to an ambulance, to the 
tune of a sprightly waltz. Perhaps 
they were the pet enemies of the or- 
ganist, in which case I don’t blame him 
or her (I’m not saying which it was) 
for feeling that way. However, for the 
public’s sake, let us continue the 
waltz music right through the sorrow- 
ful scene, but cover the bright regis- 
tration with something dull, slow the 
tempo, subdue to a pianissimo—and 
the job becomes artistic instead of 
careless. 

Dubois’ famous “Toccata” was be- 
gun and partly played through, for 
some scene or other; the scene made no 
difference, the choice was excellent for 
it whatever it was. The scene shifted, 
of course; it always does. But the 
music should not have changed; the 
piece was perfectly appropriate for 
the next ten minutes of film, and it 
was needless effort to change it and 
use snatches of three pieces when the 
one piece would have been more con- 
tinuous, more harmonious, and there- 
fore advisable. A change of svene 
even in a news reel, doesn’t mean any- 
thing of any importance whatever. 
It’s a change of mood that counts, 
and only a change of mood. If the 
change of mood lasts half a minute, 
even it doesn’t matter, though an alert 
organist will note the change in his 
manner of playing and not in his text. 

Here is a chance for a pause. A 
society drama or something, perhaps 
a cabaret, I don’t remember. Now 
comes the feature of the evening, a 
famous star dancer to do her stunt. 
What shall the organ do? By all 
that is noble and beautiful, stop the 
music the moment the signal is given 
that the dancer is to appear, and 
don’t move a key till the dance act 
begins. Incidentally, I’ve not yet 
heard a Loew Family organist pause 
for anything but to change the music 
or perhaps the registration. Tut, tut. 
The pause is the most dramatic thing 
in the world, and every show affords 
at least one chance to use it artisti- 
cally. 


Rivoli 


oo as we may be in 
<| our search for theater or- 
ganists of the most musi- 


cianly, scholarly type, we 
have not yet found any to 
excel the classic musician- 
ship Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams can apply to the job of photo- 
playing. We wish some of the men 
whose work is regularly reviewed in 
these pages, by virtue of their ability 
coupled with their position and the 
press courtesies of their managers, 
could realize the frequency with which 
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the reviewer takes New York visitors 
to the various theaters to hear their 
work. Perhaps such realization would 
save us an occasional moment of re- 
morse, though in the present instance 
the application is by no means to Mr. 
Adams’ work. 


We heard Mr. Frank Stewart Adams 
do one of his best jobs on a comedy. 
The comedy was neither intelligent 
nor profound; it was just a summer 
diversion. Mr. Adams, no longer-a 
bachelor, caught the drift of affairs 
and sailed into a fine bit of jazz play- 
ing, piece after piece, with an occas- 
ional sforzando splash, some pian- 
issimo, lots of registration changes, 
and pep enough to see the whole thing 
through to a live finish. There was 
constant variety both in rhythmic 
emphasis and in tone power; a mezzo 
forte didn’t dominate even a tenth of 
the picture—there’s little worse than 
an organ’s mezzo forte. 

For a society dance Mr. Adams gave 
a delightful bit of jazz played very 
softly, with but gentle use of the 
sforzando (Register Crescendo) to give 
relish. For a sudden in _ violent 
change in the scene he stopped the 
music abruptly, and went into a 
melody piece, vividly contrasted with 
the jazz that preceded it. Jazz played 
softly on the strings is delightful in 
most lively pieces, but on flutes it is 
ugly and of little use to an artist save 
by contrast, as Mr. Adams exemplifies 
it oceasionally. Occasionally he drops 
the lefthand and pedal parts and plays 
merely an unaccompanied snatch of 
melody; it can be plaintive on the 
Oboe, wierd on the non-tremulated 
Vox, martial on the Trumpet, pastoral 
on the Flute, grotesque on the lower 
Bassoon, humorous on the Piccolo, and 
silly on the Doppelflote. 

Associated with Mr. Adams in the 
Rivoli is Mr. Harold Ramsbottom 
whose strong fort is jazz playing ef a 
creditable sort. Recent programs have 
been featuring Mr. Ramsbottom in 
“organ novelties.” “Our Singing 
School” was one of his inventions, 
another dealt with “Songs that You 
have Sung;” both seemed to reach out 
after something the Broadway organ 
cannot attain and will be better off if 
it never attains. Why not play some 
delightful little organ number, original 
or transcription, and follow it with a 
jazz encore played as Mr. Ramsbottom 
can? Anything so far beneath the 
seale as a singing theater audience is 
unthinkable and cannot last; there are 
too many intellectual people visiting 
the Rivoli. Jazz nicely played, with 
plenty of the pep that comes more 
from staccato than from anything else, 
is always a relaxation and a pleasure 
even to the most profoundly intellec- 
tual individual. We hope Mr. Rams- 
bottom gives them lots of it, and in- 
cludes a short (or abbreviated, if 
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necessary) bit of good but light organ 
music. 

Mr. Adams used Bach’s Passacac- 
LIA as a theme for the deservedly 
famous “Evolution” film prepared un- 
der the direction of Mr. Riesenfeld. 
The film was both fanciful and real, 
both imaginative and scientific; Mr. 
Adams brought in the first few vari- 
ations with fine effect and we won- 
dered why he had not used it earlier, 
continuing it with all the necessary 
registrational and interpretive changes 
required by the film. Here was a 
great chance to use great music with 
a great picture—and as we have al- 
ready stated, Mr. Adams was there 
with the music when the opportunity 
came. 

The Rivoli has made a great stir 
among theaters by instituting, as the 
result of Mr. Riesenfeld’s fertile im- 
agination, a jazz novelty in place of 
the overture; with the result that there 
seems quite ready to be born a new 
style of entertainment in which picture 
and the realm of jazz shall go halves 
in furnishing a better entertainment 
than the picture alone furnishes now. 
Mr. Ben Bernie and his jazz band are 
the main attraction now—and they 
give an audience a lot of fun for their 
money. No profundity anywhere; 
just a lot of fun and nonsense—and 
money for Bernie. 


Capitol 


“| ESTERDAY the announee- 
ld >| ment was made that Mr. 
S. L. Rothafel had resigned 
from the Capitol and that 
Major Bowes, managing di- 
rector of the Capitol for 
many years had accepted 
his resignation to allow him to take 
a rest, tour the old world, and come 
with renewed energies to take up the 
work of presenting his programs in 
the new Roxy Theater to be built for 
him in the theater district of the 
Metropolis. And today everybody in 
the theater world of New York both 
regrets and rejoices; regrets that he 
has left the City’s largest theater, and 
rejoices that his presentations there 
were so thoroughly planned and his 
methods so faithfully carried out for 
so long a time that they shall continue 
to prevail under other hands and 
minds and imaginations, and that the 
Capitol style of picture presentation 
will in no way be marred, thanks to 
the thorough ground-work Mr. Roth- 
afel did for many years. 

“The White Desert” gave the three 
organists of the Capitol a good chance 
to run wild with sforzandos and fortis- 
simos—which they declined with 
thanks. For the most part, the music 
background was a light, happy, melo- 
dious style, punctuated now and then 
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with but gentle sforzandos. Then 
when the picture had given enough of 
entertainment for many minutes and 
began to settle down seriously to some- 
thing that could be called romance, 
the love theme was introduced and 
fanciful, care-free music gave place to 
the melodious and moody. For the 
big scenes of disaster, after the 
crashes had all come and gone and 
sorrow had settled down, the C minor 
Chopin PretupE was played both in 
minor and major tonalities—though 
the first major changes sounded like 
a rough mistake, we soon realized 
what was in order. Changing a minor 
piece to a major tonality is not to be 
lightly undertaken—but once started, 
must be stuck to like grim death until 
the fact is established to the audience 
so that they know you are doing it, 
like the whistler who imitates a ca- 
nary, purposely. 

Herold’s “Zampa” and Flotow’s 
“Stradella” are samples of the sum- 
mer Overtures music students can hear 
played’ by a magnificent theater or- 
chestra in the Capitol. Moskowski’s 
Valse Celebre, enhanced by such 
dances as the Capitol stages beauti- 
fully, is an example of the kind of 
incidental orchestral numbers a stud- 
ent of interpretation can learn so 
much from, if he visits the Capitol. 


In General 
NEWEST among the inventions for 


theater organists is the Luz Sym- 
phonic Color Guide devised by Mr. 
Ernest Luz, director of all the music 
of the Loew Theaters—undoubtedly 
the biggest string of motion picture 
theaters in the world. Mr. Luz has 
been scoring pictures for many years 
and is backed by the broadest possible 
experience. His library is very ex- 
tensive and requires a staff of half a 
dozen secretaries and assistants to 
keep it in order and assist Mr. Luz in 
the making of scores. 

The Color Guide uses color in the 
indexing and cataloging of music, ap- 
plying the chosen colors in a very 
definite way to indicate moods. In 
other words, Mr. Luz is reducing the 
photoplaying problem hack to _ its 
original foundation of mood. This is 
exactly as it should be and these col- 
umns shall present a review of the 
Luz Symphonie Color Guide in an 
early issue. 

In another instance, twice repeated 
on successive weeks, the organist fol- 
lowed a score that was an artistic mon- 
strosity. Few things are more distress- 
ing than a patch work of snatches 
from dozens of successive composi- 
tions. No man has yet offered any 
reason whatever for the patch-work 
score. 

A hungry tramp suddenly smells 
something good to eat; he sniffs once, 
twice, three times. The Chimes sound- 


‘mediately after the orchestra. 


‘popular waltzes. 
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ed once, twice, three times—which, 
coming as a rare instance of trick 
playing in a smooth program of ar- 
tistically played music, had double 
foresfulaess and produced a iaugh. A 
trick like this can easily be injected in- 
to almost any feature—and is worth 
the effort it takes, perhaps not oftener 
than once in each feature. 

A player, in following the orchestra 
in a good house, made the blunder of 
using a flute-colored organ instead of 
strings and reeds. Nothing sounds 
more out of tune than a flute organ im- 
Strings 
and reeds usually follow orchestral 
tone without a jar on a sensitive man’s 
ear. Strange that so many organists 
care nothing for this. 


Current Jazz Digest 


BIGELOW, BATES: “Sos SIsTER 
SapiE” is a snappy foxtrot with blues 
harmony not intended for blues time 
however. The melody is good. (Marks) 

BURKE, FISHER: “How I Miss 
You,” a waltz of the rather ordinary 
type as to melody and yet having in- 
dividuality with regard to harmony. 
It’s worth having. (Berlin) 

CORDRAY: “Gerorcia LuLiaBy” is 
a waltz on the order of the well known 
number that was popular a few years 
ago, “Mammy’s Luuuasy.” The first 
beat in the left hand is normally 
played and the next two harmonies 
are played with the left crossed over 
the right. The effect is unique for 
(Forster) 

DAVIS, BURKE: “Yrarnina,” 4-4 
time, good melody, good supporting 
harmonies, with a good opportunity 
of introducing delayed rhythm in the 
right hand. (Berlin) 

DELLON: “Tern Me WitH Your 
Eyes”; this waltz is good and out of 
the ordinary. It’s well worth using. 
(Witmark) 

DIAMOND, SPEAR: “I NEVER 
Knew,” a rather lively foxtrot that 
keeps one stepping right along. 
(Marks) 

DONALDSON: “Way Down 
Home,” a good foxtrot with a lively 
verse slowing down to a more even 
chorus in the middle of which appears 
a part of Huncartan Ruapsopy. A 
well written number by an organist. 
(Marks) 

FIORITO: “On Mase”; the chor- 
us of this peppy foxtrot consists 
mainly of going up the scale note by 
note and then coming down in jumps. 
It is good and could be used with suc- 
cess in dance scenes. (Berlin) 

GRANT: “Pats First” is just an 
ordinarily good waltz—nothing of ex- 
ceptional merit. (Metro) 

HEAGNEY: “Hawaran MEeEmor- 
IES,” a waltz written with the dream- 
iness usually attributed to the Islands. 
In the chorus a fine Hawaiian guitar 
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effect can be cbtained on the organ 
by introducing a run of three grace 
notes to lead into each half note. 
(Triangle) 

HENDERSON “Atanamy Bounp,” 
a snappy, lively, foxtrot introducing 
harmonies with the obvious idea of 
imitating a train—bound, I presume, 
for Alabamy. (Shapiro) 

HENDERSON: “PLease BE Goop 
to My Otp Girt,” a tuneful foxtrot 
with a good swing. It could be used 
as an organ solo as it is on the same 
order as “THat Op GANG or MINE” 
that I once heard so well featured by 
Mr. Krumgold in the Rialto Theater. 
(Berlin) 

HOLDEN, WEST: “Wattz ME 
Licutiy,” a rather pretty waltz mel- 
ody carried by the left hand with a 
good accompaniment. (Witmark) 

KAHN, WHITING: “UKULELE 
Lapy,” a real snappy foxtrot that 
keeps you busy most of the time with 
its odd harmonies and fast melody. 
At the same time there seems to be an 
underlying current of the Hawaiian 
sway—still it may be only my imagin- 
ation. (Berlin) 

LEWIS, ROSS: “Snow ME THE 
Way,” 4-4 rhythm and a very good 
melody make a fine foxtrot. (Berlin) 
PATTEN: “Wuy Don’t My Dreams 
Come True” a rather poor waltz 
verse combined with a melodius chorus 
in which the melody is partially car- 
ried by the left hand.(Metro) 

POLLA: “THE Mretopy THAT MADE 
You Mine”; this is the most inspired 
and original waltz we have for review 
this month. (Schapiro) 

ROBISON, O’HARA: “Foo.tn’ 
AROUND” was originally meant for a 
novelty song, but has its possibilities 
for an inventive organist. (Triangle) 

ROSOFF: “SEVENTEEN” is a pretty 
waltz that is already vastly popular. 
The melody is fine and the supporting 
harmonies are correspondingly good. 
I heard Mr. John Hammond feature 
it at the Piccadilly and he introduced 
a few of the old numbers that were 
popular when he was 17 (presumably) 
and the assembly of the various num- 
bers with this one to begin and finish 
with was decidedly satisfactory. 
(Berlin) 

RUSSO: “Sitver Sanps or WaAIK- 
IKI,” an Hawaiian waltz. (Triangle) 

SPENCER: “Mr NE&eEnyAH,” a 
Spanish foxtrot. The verse is inclined 
to be in the minor; the chorus is 
major. (Witmark) 

STEVENS: “GotpEN MeEmoRIEs,” 
another Hawaiian waltz. The tune in 
the chorus is almost wholly carried by 
the left hand. (Triangle) 

WILLIAMS, RAY: “THUNDER- 
sTtoRM Buvrs” hasn’t much melody 
but depends as do a large number of 
the blues on queer harmonies. It 
makes it a rather mysterious piece. 
Try it, it’s different. (Triangle) 
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Announcing the Audsley Memorial Library 


The Organ Books of the Late Dr. George Ashdown Audsley 
To Form the Nucleus of a Complete Library of 
Books of Interest to the Organist 





VERY man in a lifetime of 
effort accumulates his store 
of treasures that are his very 
dear possessions. To the 
next world he cannot take 
them when he embarks on 
the great unknown voyage; 

to this world he must leave them. 

Usually a thoughtful man leaves his 

most prized possessions to his most 

cherished friends. The late Dr. 

George Ashdown Audsley left his col- 

lection of organ boks, pamphlets, cir- 
culars, drawings, to the Editor of 

THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. 

It were useless for me to attempt to 
tell my readers or Mr. Berthold 
Audsley how much I value this gift, 
this token of friendship from his 
father—the Father of the Organ of 
the Twentieth Century, that dream- 
organ that has been fully planned but 
rot yet built. 

It was in our little office on 65th 
Street that Dr. Audsley first told me 
he proposed to bequeath this in- 
valuable collection to me. In thcse 
dear old days he was’ my most fre- 
quent and most welcome visitor; then 
the office was moved and it was no 
longer within his easy reach, and his 
strength began to fail, and finally his 
health. But in that first mention of 
the subject I proposed that we hold 
his library intact and make the 
necessary provision for its remaining 
so for all time, to be supplemented 
constantly by every new work of in- 
terest to the world of the organ. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST is ideally fitted 
to be entrusted with that task. 

Accordingly I want my readers to 
know something of the plans that have 
been revolving in my mind during the 
past few days in contemplation of 
what I think should be called the 
Audsley Memorial Library. 











The books shall be preserved in the 
present Editorial Office; the books al- 
ready in my possession dealing with 
the organ, organists, or music, shall 
be added at once; bequests will be re- 
ceived and full recognition given to 
every donor, with every book correctly 
marked by photographed or printed 
book-plates. And who knows but that 
ultimately some means will be found 
of gathering together in one precious 
case one copy each of the books 
written by Dr. Audsley on other sub- 
jects than the organ. After six or 
seven years of frequent discussion of 
these books with their Author, I have 
at last seen them with my own eyes, 
ond such books I never imagimed 
could be conceived; they are as a 
dream, caught by a fertile imagination. 
Color work, tracery, designs, thoughts 
expressed in line and color—beauty of 
the most exquisite proportions. To 
get a glimpse of these treasures is to 
at last be able to know and truly love 
the grand old man that created them 
and to understand that flawlessness 
that dominated everything he ever did. 
My fancy carries me on to the hope, 
but hardly the possibility, nor even the 
probability, of being able to secure for 
the Audsley Memorial Library a com- 
plete set of these master works. That 
is, perhaps, a task for a millionaire. 

The most valuable books of the 
Audsley Memorial Library as it now 
stands are his own two volumes The 
Art of Organ Building; next come 
the Dom Bedos books of 1766, of which 
we believe there may be one other set 
in America but certainly no more; 
and the Hill books of organ eases, 
ete. ete. A complete list will be pub- 
lished in the little column of news and 
comment which we shall immediately 
establish under the title of the 
Audsley Memorial Library; contri- 





butions will be therein acknowledged 
publicly; plans for the examination of 
these books by any who may wish 1t, 
shall be given—for the Audsley 
Memorial Library must be used as 
well as preserved; the wonderful col- 
lection of drawings by Dr. Audsley’s 
master hand—and his master patience 
—will be preserved and not only made 
available for examination by those 
who may visit the Editorial Office for 
that purpose, but many of them shall 
be photographed and reproduced in 
these pages. Suggestions from our 
readers as to any other steps that may 
be taken to both preserve and use the 
Audsley Memorial Library will be 
gladly received. 


Points and Viewpoints 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
By A PUBLISHER 
NO USE discussing transcriptions. I 
heartily agree that only in somewhat 
rare cases do present day recitalists 
take interest in them. Twenty years 
ago we experienced somewhat of a de- 
mand for transcriptions but since so 
much good legitimate organ music has 
been brought out and tastes also im- 
proved, the majority of performers no 
longer want them and I, personally, 
feel grateful. Had the demand con- 
tinued I feel certain that the many 
worthwhile composers who made their 
appearances on the horizon since then 
would not have received the hearing 
and consideration which fell to their 
lot. Were not transcriptions somewhat 
responsible for the stagnatory con- 
ditions so noticeable in English organ 
circles? We all know that every good 
organist in England prided himself on 
from orchestral or vocal score and in 
order to accomplish the trick the con- 
temporary composers for the instru- 
ment were simply neglected. I won’t 
go so far in saying the organ trans- 
criptions never deserved any con- 
sideration for I honestly believe that 
they somewhat proved the means of 
giving us a class of organ musie which 


otherwise might not have materialized 


as quickly as it did. 
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UNITS NOT SO BAD 
By L. G. pet CAsTILLo 


AT ONE TIME or another my own, 
my native honesty has led me into 
statements which would need no 
trained observer to deduce that I was 
not in unqualified agreement with the 
principles of the Unit Organ. How- 
ever, the heat of battle has now sub- 
sided with no apparent diminution of 
sales; so if I now take occasion to 
lay graceful tribute at the pedals of 
the Unit it is merely in a spirit of 
justice, and not that I think that my 
opinion has any particular influence. 

I have recently heard and played 
two new Unit installations in Boston, 
one an 8-rank theater type known as 
Style F, including Diapason, Tibia, 
Flute, Viol d’Orchestre, Viol Celeste, 
Vox Humana, Clarinet, and Tuba, in- 
stalled in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium, and the other 
a 5-rank church installation (yclept 
Style 20) installed in St. Mary’s Star 
of the Sea, East Boston. Both of 
these instruments have a rounder, mel- 
lower and more sonorous body of tone 
than I had thought possible judging 
by previous installations I had heard 
and played. 

Each of these two organs is to me 
quite remarkable for what it does with 
the simple means at its disposal. The 
church istallation has only a Flute, 
Diapason, Dulciana, Salicional, and 
Vox Humana; yet the crescendo builds 
up smoothly, the full organ is round, 
full bodied, and powerful without 
being in the least harsh or scratchy, 
and the five individual ranks are all 
evenly and satisfyingly voiced, and 
sweet and mellow in any possible com- 
bination. It is frankly amazing the 
way such an elemental and limited out- 
lay of ranks wil) blend for a dis- 
proportionately wide range of quality 
and quantity. It would be absurd to 
claim that it would be adequate as a 
coneert organ, but for the purpose for 
which it is built I consider it well nigh 
perfect. 

The Chamber of Commerce organ is 
just as pleasantly surprising in its way, 
altho conditions are much more in its 
favor than in the other instance. That 
is to say, where the church organ 
chamber is practically nothing but a 
wooden box set out in the middle of the 
choir gallery, the Chamber of Com- 
merce organ is housed in concrete 
chambers at a suitable height in en 
auditorium, the cork floor and hang- 
ings of which make the acoustics ex- 
ceptionally fine. Nevertheless the tone 
of this organ is so far superior to 
several other Units of the same style 
installed in various theaters around 
Boston that it is not recognizable as 
the same thing at all. It is true that 
the characteristic Unit voicings of the 
strings and the Vox Humana are re- 
tained in this instrument, but the rasp 


of the one and the throaty gargle of 
the other are oddly absorbed in com- 
bination. In the full organ there is 
not a trace of rasp or screech. The 
tonal balance seems excellent, the foun- 
dation tone round and adequate, while 
at the same time there is always that 
wealth of unobtrusive mutation ranks 
with which to counterfeit ensemble or- 
chestral tone. 

Certain defects the Unit principle 
undeniably has. But be it said that 
it is also true that the perfect organ 
of any kind has never, so far as my 
experience goes, been built. I do not 
wish to hold a brief for the Unit Or- 
gan, although I am no longer pre- 
pared to state that the Unit principle 
is too meretricious to compete urtis~ 
tically with the Straight. But I 
should like to suggest that possibly the 
most zealous enemies of the Unit are 
perhaps too strongly steeped in the 
past traditions of organ design and 
purpose to fully apprehend the richer 
possibilities of its present and future, 
which must include the theater as well 
as the church, the modernists as well 
as the classicists. 


WHEN UNIT BUILDERS AWAKE 
THEY Wii. Not Give Sucn Sturr To 
THE PRESS AND ANTAGONIZE 
THE ORGAN PROFESSION 
IT MAY BE fine salesmanship to con- 
coct strange tales but it is no longer 
recognized as fair dealing by legiti- 
mate business. Which is our reason 
for holding the following up to the 
scorn of the profession and industry. 
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It is taken from a western newspaper: 

With a special freight train of 17 
cars bearing the world’s largest organ, 
residents over an area of 30 square 
miles are preparing to enjoy its eve- 
ning programs after the immense 
problem of installing it is completed. 

So large is the organ and so great 
its range of pitch that the pipes vary 
from the size of a small pencil to one 
weighing 1500 pounds. The reverber- 
ations run from a shrill whistle to a 
deep vibrating boom so powerful that 
a@ man inside the diapason would be 
rendered unconscious. 

This huge organ is now crossing 
Nebraska. It took 2,000 men more 
than a year to build. The materials 
were assembled from every part of 
the globe, delicate woods and various 
alloys of metal being used for differ- 
ent pipes to furnish a desired timbre 
or quality of tone. 

This pipe organ is the largest ever 
constructed and the designing of it 
alone was a great engineering and 
mathematical problem in which it was 
necessary to make not the slightest 
mistake in figuring the length of the 
pipes for fear of having the giant or- 
gan out of tune. 

A battery of motors, ranging up to 
50 horsepower, will be used to operate 
immense pumps to supply the wind 
for playing. 

So delicate is the grading of the 
openings that the operator can let in 
any quantity of air desired to regu- 
late volume. The music of the instru- 
ment will be audible at a distance of 
five miles. 


Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 


By ROLAND DIGGLE 


[amp | ECENTLY the publishing 
house of Guglielmo Zanibon, 
Padova, Italy, sent a num- 
ber of interesting things. 
Oreste Ravanello is repre- 
sented by TWELVE STUDIES 
that should prove invaluable 
to students; I have used them with 
splendid success. Other numbers by 
this composer are Four PIECES, Op. 
112, the titles being Pretupio, Ar- 
MONIE SUL NOME DI BACH, BLUETTE, 
Toccata BrRILLANTE; the last number 
I like very much. There are also three 
books of short pieces written on two 
staves that would prove useful in the 
Catholic service only. 

Luigi Bottazzo comes forward with 
an attractive GRAND CHorus in E-flat 
that makes a good postlude; he is also 
responsible for three or four books 
of short numbers as above; the music 
is well written but would be of little 
value to the average organist. Two 








numbers that I like are the Proces- 
SIONE FuNEBRE and Sur CoLLI DI 
BETLEMME by Dino Sincero; the for- 
mer makes a very attractive prelude 
and is not so somber that it cannot be 
used. I have also a Curistmas SuITE 
by this composer that contains some 
attractive writing. 

Other works from this publisher are 
Auta Santa Messa by Ciro Grassi, 
Cique Marcie RELIGIosE by Antonio 
Mozzi, Stx Pastrorati Faciii by Bot- 
tazzo, Corradini, Grassi, Ponzilaqua, 
and Ravanello, CANTANIBUS ORGANIS 
by Giocondo Fino, and by the same 
composer a suite BETHLEHEM. All of 
this music is on two staves but never- 
theless goes well on a small organ; I 
have used a number of them as pre- 
ludes and postludes and have enjoyed 
playing them. 

Perhaps more attractive to Amer- 
ican organists will be the Ten Preces 
from the Virginal Book of Benjamin 
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Cosyn by Orlando Gibbons, arranged 
for the modern organ and edited by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland. This volume 
published by J. & W. Chester of Lon- 
don, should be in the hands of every 
organist. Gibbons, second only to 
Byrd amongst great English compos- 
ers of Tudor times, died June 5th, 
1625; his work is equally fine, whether 
we regard him as a composer of an- 
thems for the church service, or of 
pieces for the organ and for the vir- 
ginals. The pieces in this volume are 
excellent for church preludes or post- 
ludes, at the same time will not be 
out of place on a recital program; 
they are not difficult and only de- 
mand a small two-manual organ; per- 
sonally I have enjoyed using them 
muchly. 

From Novello there comes a Dream 
Sone by Harry Douglas of Matlock, 
England, an attractive little number 
that will be liked by the average 
listener; other pieces by this composer 
that deserve a hearing are A PHANn- 
TASIE, LEGENDE AND SOUVENIR, all 
published by Novello. 

Alec Rowley, another name little 
known over here comes forward with a 
Rustic Suite that is well worth play- 
ing, the composer has an enviable 
reputation in England both as an or- 
ganist and composer and while his 
published works consist mostly of part 
songs and piano music this suite 
shows that he can write for the organ. 
There are five movements the most at- 
tractive being the SunLIGHT MornING, 
THE GENTLE SHEPHERD, and the 
Rustic ScHERZO; all the movements 
are interesting and the suite should 
become popular. 

From Raabe & Plothow of Berlin 
I have a Fantasia, Arr, CHORAL, and 
Fucus by Dan Jones, an elaborate 
work and very difficult; I like the 
Fantasia quite well but the other 
numbers are too eccentric; at the same 
time I feel that the composer will bear 
watching. 

L. Vycpalek, another new name, 
sends me a big CHORAL AND Toccata 
and a set of THREE PRELUDES, it is 
FaRNAMISH sort of music and I 
should want to hear it before express- 
ing an opinion. The PRELUDES have a 
certain amount of appeal but there 
are too many notes and too many 
pages for the average American audi- 
ence; I might say that they were bad 
Max Reger, but there again they might 
sound stunning if played as the com- 
poser heard them. 

Along the same line is a Sonata in 
G by Maurice Pilloun, a French com- 
poser, it is a long work of some 57 
pages, the first movement a PRELUDE- 
MepiITaTIONn is by far the best and the 
subject matter is above the average 
at the same time it does not get over, 
it is too disjointed and too vague in 
tonality; if the 20 pages were boiled 
down to 10 it might go. 


Of particular interest to organists 
and choirmasters are the three or four 
books recently published by the Ox- 
ford Press. Fugitive Notes on certain 
cantatas and the motets of J. S. 
Bach, by W. G. Whittaker, is a book 
that should be in the library of every 
organist; I know of no other book 
that could take its place. Then there 
is A Survey of Contemporary Music 
by Cecil Gray, and The New Music 
by George Dyson; it is impossible to 
give an adequate review of these 
splendid works in the little space I 
have, at the same time I do urge any 
reader who wishes to broaden his mu- 
sical knowledge to get and digest them 
both. Then there is a fine little book, 
Musie & Boyhood, by Thomas Wood; 
it contains some suggestions on the 
possibilities of music in public, pre- 
paratory and other schools. Among 
its chapters are one on School Choir 
Organization—The Technic of Con- 
certs, The School Chapel Service, ete. 
It is the best thing of its kind I 
know of. 

G. Alsbagg & Co. of Amsterdam are 
the publishers of some interesting or- 
gan works by Dutch composers, many 
af which deserve a hearing in America. 
A Pagan by Norman F. Demuth is an 
interesting piece of writing in five- 
four time, not difficult, and in good 
style. Gerald van Krieken is repre- 
sented by an INTERMEZZO and a Lar- 
GHETTO, the first in the style of a 
Grand Choeur and I have found it to 
make a good postlude, the second not 
as interesting. Jac Bonset is the com- 
poser of a jolly Fantasie on “Ein 
vaste Burg is onze God;” it needs an 
organ with good Pedal to do it justice 
and should make a good church re- 
cital number. 

THE ANGELUS by Walton, arranged 
for the organ by Bernard Johnson, 
is quite attractive and goes well with 
the average layman; while it does not 
call for chimes they can be introduced 
with good effect. 

A new issue from the Augener press 
is an AuttA Minverto by Leonard 
Butler; I have found it a most inter- 
esting number; it is not difficult and 
does not demand a large organ, but 
if played with good taste and regis- 
tration it is bound to be liked. Mr. 
Butler is the composer of a great deal 
of splendid piano music but has done 
very little for the organ; outside of a 
charming CANZONETTA published by 
Novello some years ago the MinvETTo 
is the only thing I know of; I hope 
it will not be long before we have 
some other organ pieces from his pen. 

From Henry Lemoine of Paris I 
have VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUE by 
Henri Libert, a big work in the form 
of a passacaille. It is quite difficult 
and is very French in feeling; if you 
like that sore of music you will like 
this piece, I can’t say that I do. 
However being French it will no doubt 


be played by certain American or- 
ganists; a friend said to me a day or 
so ago, “If Moon.ticHt AND ROosEs 
had been written by Vierne, our lead- 
ing recitalists would be playing it con 
amor.” 

Another French work is SurTE in G 
by Louis Cornmonete; it consists of a 
PRELUDE, SCHERZO, MEDITATION, and 
Sortie. It is difficult, ultra modern, 
uninteresting, stoggy, unorganistic, 
dull as dishwater—from which you 
will gather that I don’t like it. 

I do like Fantasia AND FuGuE by 
Karl Hoyer which is published by the 
composer in Berlin; I am inclined to 
think it the best German organ compo- 
sition I have seen since the war. 
While it shows the influence of Reger 
and Kerg-Elert, it seems to have a 
greater warmth and to be more or- 
ganistic than either of them. It is 
conceived on big lines and demands 
first class technic and modern organ. 
It is a pity that the composer did not 
condense the FantasiA; its 15 pages 
are good in themselves but with a 10- 
page FuGvE to follow it is a little too 
much. At the same time I do not see 
where it could be cut, the whole work 
is so bound together that I cannot 
imagine an organist playing the Fan- 
TASIA without the Fucus or the Fucur 
without the Fantasia. We shall look 
forward with a great deal of interest 
to future works from Mr. Hoyer. 


FLEMINGTON CHILDRENS 
CHOIRS 
30TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED IN 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
WitH Unitep Support or ALL 
CHURCHES 


“J WISH you could have seen our 
graduation. It was stunning! We 
never had such a crowd—hundreds 
were turned away. I feel more hope- 
ful for the permanency of the Choirs 
than ever before, because the citizens 
subseribed over $350. for prizes— 
voluntarily, no one was asked; they 
presented Miss Hopewell and me with 
over $600. ‘in gold as an appreciation. 
That means that $1,000. was offered 
freely by our people for the cause 
of the Childrens ‘Choirs because they 
believe in it!” Miss Vosseller’s en- 
thusiasm is catching; it explains in a 
large measure the unique and growing 
success of the Choirs. “The gold 
medal went to a girl this year and I 
wish you might have heard her sing !” 
More enthusiasm. More reason for 
continued success. 

It was the 30th anniversary of the 
Choirs. Mr. George Dewey Krauer 
played three preludial numbers, Miss 
Grace Leeds Darnell played the ac- 
companiment for the Proscessional 
written by herself, the sopranos sang 
Handel’s “Let the Bright Seraphim,” 
the choir anthem was Mendelssohn’s 
“Q Praise the Lord,” the class sang 
Parker’s “In Heavenly Love” and 
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Maker’s “Child’s Hymn” was sung by 
the probationers, the 1925 Class pre- 
sented a gift to the Choirs, the Alumni 
Creed was recited, the Alumni sang 
Roger’s “Seek Him,” the Fidelitas 
Prize was presented to Miss Dorothy 
M. Holmes for a five-year perfect 
record, and Mr. Norman Landis 
played the recessional and his own 
Mountains Fantasy (from an organ 
suite). Seven organists took part in 


MISS VOSSELLER 


For whose work with the Flemington Childrens 

Choirs during the past 30 years was recently 

celebrated by the town with gifts totalling 
$1000 


the festival and five ministers repre- 
senting the five churches of Flem- 
ington. 

For those who were born only 
yesterday we add that the directors 
and originators of the Flemington 
Childrens ‘Choirs are Miss Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller and Miss Bessie 
Richardson Hopewell. Everybody else 
knows this already. 


The prizes were 22 Gold Choir Pins 
for first-year prizes, 24 leather hym- 
nals as second-year prizes, 9 third- 
year $2.50 gold pieces, 4 fourth-years 
and 3 fifth-years of the same, one 
sixth-year of double that, one seventh- 
year of three times $2.50, 4 special 
prizes for fine attention, one for 
special helpfulness, the Foran Prize 
to four members, Legion Prize to two, 
Lee Prize to two, Rotary Prize to 
two, silver medal to one, second solo 
prize to one, Senior Prize to two, 
Contest Banner to the sopranos, and 
the Highest Choir Award to the Pres- 
byterian Choir of Mr. Landis. A 
Creed Service was held May 12th and 
Prize Night was May 8th. 


Walter Balabas of the Class of 1925 
made a seven-year perfect record to 
attain his prize. Seven long years of 





no excuses, no failures, is a record 
few choirs can hope to attain. No 
organist can contemplate the Flem- 
ington ‘Childrens Choirs without 
growing admiration and wonder. 


CHURCH-MUSIC MAKING 


Brier ParaGRAPHS TELLING How 
OTHER ORGANISTS MAKE THEMSELVES 
INVALUABLE TO THEIR CHURCHES 
AND COMMUNITIES 
CHOIRMASTERS may well ponder 
the “points of adjudication” adopted 
for vocal music competitions in the 

current Pasadena Eisteddfod: 
10 Intonation 
10 Stage presence 
15 Accuracy (note and rest) 
20 Breath control and tone produc- 


15 Interpretation 

10 Diction 

10 Expression and phrasing 

10 Choice of selection 

Mr. Myron C. Ballou of the First 
Universalist, West Barrington, R. I., 
has a cooperative minister to work 
with; he quoted a paragraph from 
T.A.O. on a recent calendar. 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Carruth, 
both with the F.A.G.O. certificate to 
their credit, carried the gospel of good 
church music with them on their visit 
to Honolulu last season, Mr. Carruth 
officiating in several recitals, concerts, 
and services at the new organ in Cen- 
tral Union Church; the organ is a 3-m 
Skinner. 

The Detroit American Choristers, a 


‘men’s choir, is planning a tour of 32 


concerts in 24 cities in Europe next 
season, under the direction of Sanfrid 
Mustonen. 

Dr. Fountain P. Leign of the Third 
Baptist, St. Louis, Mo., is running the 
best volunteer-choir accelerant that 
has yet been brought to our attention, 
in the form of his monthly Kwyre 
Nooz, an 8-page leaflet devoted to 
choir personals, music reports, any- 
thing and everything of interest rela- 
tive to the music and musicians of the 
Third Baptist. The advertising on the 
8th page presumably pays the cost. 
One page lists the 20 anthems and 34 
organ pieces presented during the 
month; the list will be used in later 
columns. 

Mr. Charles Peaker is giving post- 
ludial recitals in his church, three of 
them devoted to Bach: Passacaglia, 7 
choral preludes. Cm Prelude and 
Fugue, G Fugue, and the Am and 
Dm violin Concertos. 

It can’t be done, they told Mr. C. 
Albert Scholin, Mus. Bac., of the 
First Methodist, Waterloo, Iowa, but 
he did it—a 3-day music festival with 
the cooperation of the Methodist, 
Lutheran, and Westminster Presby- 
terian choirs, under the direction of 
Mr. Scholin, giving Mercandante’s 
“Seven Last Words” and Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with Mr. George W. 


Samson at the organ. The Waterloo 
Tribune began its enthusiastic report 
with: “This great event in Waterloo’s 
musical history was a one-man propo- 
sition, put over entirely by Mr. Scho- 
lin.” Mr. Scholin evidently realizes 
that there are better ways of making 
an organist valuable to a church and 
a community than by asking for a 
raise in salary. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson of 





MR. C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 


Who refused to believe it couldn’t be done— 
and forthwith went and did it 


St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, in- 
cluded among her past season’s activi- 
ties Friday noon musicales preceding 
the Lenten services, Rheinberger’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
Maunder’s “Penitence,” the establish- 
ment of a 40-member Junior Choir, 
a choir appearance in the Howard 
Theater’s special program on Handel, 
and, last but by no means least, the 
ability and wisdom to enlist the aid of 
the local press in giving publicity and 
credit to her for her unusual efforts. 


THE PHOTOPLAYERS 
A Few or Tuem SHOW THE REST OF 
TuEem How to Use PUBLICITY FOR 
THE GooD OF THE ORGANIST 


MR. RALPH BRIGHAM of the Or- 
pheum Theater, Rockford, Ill., was 
featured in an organ solo during the 
week of the Kiwanians visit to Rock- 
ford, using Paderewski’s Minuet in the 
important position immediately pre- 
ceding the feature picture, when Mr. 
Brigham not only played the solo but 
also appeared before the Kiwanians 
on the screen in a motion picture film 
showing him playing the piece at the 
Orpheum console. This may be an 
expensive feature and these columns 
cannot say how it was financed or 
managed, but if there is any better 
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way of attracting favorable and in- 
telligent attention to the theater or- 
ganist we would like to hear of it. 


Mr. Paul H. Forster, lately of the 
Piccadilly, Broadway, New York, now 
of the Empire, Syracuse, in both of 
which theaters the organs are Marr 
& Coltons, has been using the “orig- 
inal organ novelty” idea. “The 
audiences like them. Perhaps they are 
silly or foolish, but they get me the 
money and that is what we are all 
working for. I believe that when an 
audience is entertained and sent away 
feeling happy, they will come again 
and that is what the managers look 
for,’ says Mr. Forster. And we 
thoroughly agree. Until the public 
likes organ music sufficiently to pay 
for it, the art of organ playing will 
not do very extensive good in cultural 
America. And most educational pro- 
cesses must begin at the bottom. We 
cannot even board a train until it 
stops dead and waits for its patron- 
age. In some way or other Mr. 
Forster got his name on the front 
page of the Empire’s program book 
preceding his arrival, and has his 
photo there during his first week. 


Mr. Roy L. Medealfe of the Ray- 
mond, Pasadena, uses his fluent pen 
(or typewriter) to draw favorable at- 
tention to the Raymond’s organist, 
and the manager gives him a column 
and a photo for that worthy purpose. 


Birmingham Silhouettes 


The Profession is Cordially Invited to Take Advantage 
of the Opportunity our Special Representatives Afford 
to Use the Press to Stimulate Local Professional Activ- 
ities for the Good of All the Profession. 


By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


Official Representative 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK was 
more generally observed in this section 
this year than at any time previous, 
churches, schools, and theaters par- 
ticipating. The combined choirs of 
three churches at Leeds presented 
Gaul’s “Hoty Crry” under auspices of 
the Music Study Club. The “Sr. 
Crecinta Mass” by Gounod was pre- 
sented in the Chapel, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Montgomery, all of the local 
choirs combining, direction of Rev. 
Fr. Caneponica. 

Mr. Paul DeLaunay of Howard 
College conducted a “piano orchestra” 
as a feature of the commencement— 
twelve performers at six pianos. 
Meyerbeer’s “CoronaTION Marcu, 


OverRTURE to PoET AND PEASANT, @ 
Chopin Potonarse, and Liszt Ruap- 
sopy, No. 2 formed the interesting pro- 
gram so novelly presented. 

Mrs. Carol Wilson Luke of the 
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Of his manager, Mr. Medcalfe po- 
etizes : 
I'd like to be the manager, 

He looks so neat and nobby— 
And all he does 
Is count the cash 

And stand around the lobby. 


It will be a great day when an or- 
ganist’s photo is printed in a theater 
program larger than Bebe Daniels’ or 
May MecAvoy’s or one of the new 
title-buyers’-—and this happened to 
Mr. Medealfe in an issue of the 
Pasadena Playgoer! Mr. Medcalfe’s 
brilliance is established by the fact 
that he is on T.A.O. staff! Readers 
who, like the general public, like a 
little fun in a theater program, will 
enjoy this from Mr. Medcalfe’s pen 
in the Playgoer: 

“Our organist will now play for 
you one of his original compositions: 
a very beautiful but difficult number 
which should be quickly executed. 
This number has been censored by 
the Humane Society, was directed by 
the corner policeman and _ released 
for good behavior thirty days before 
publication. This number was com- 
posed on the spur of the moment, the 
brilliant staccato introduction repre- 
senting the spur. The beautiful lyric 
passages were inspired while watching 
Dante’s Inferno for the sixteenth time. 
As the composition is in eight reels, 
the line will now form at the box 
office.” 





Louie Compton Seminary presented 
Miss Ethel Adkins in a graduate re- 


cital consisting of Toccata AND 
FucvtE in D minor, Bach; Svurte 
GorHIQuE, Boellman; Saxr from 
Stoughton’s Persian Svire; -and 


Frnzuanp1A, Sibelius. 

Miss Mildred Basenberg in certifi- 
cate recital at Howard College played 
a selection from Samson and Delilah 
and Mendelssohn’s Seconp Sonata, 
eoncluding with Widor’s Furr 
“Symphony.” Miss Basenberg is or- 
ganist at Woodlawn Presbyterian. 

The Allied Arts Club presented the 
musie at a reception held at the First 
Methodist in honor of Robert Sessions, 
the winner of the International Ora- 
torical Contest in Washington. 
Lawrence Meteyarde and Ferdinand 
Dunkley divided honors at the console. 

Mr. Dunkley appeared for two re- 
citals at St. Paul’s Episcopal in New 
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Orleans late in May—a post he held. 
as organist for so long. 
The concluding musical evening of 


the season at The First Christian 
Church was marked with a brilliant 


pregram under direction of Mr.. 
Ccnrad. 
The hancsome new Methodist. 


Church at Andalusia, Ala., is being: 
complete] wit: the installation of the: 
art memorial windows and the organ. 

(Mr. Hamrick is heartily thanked’ 
by the At-Ilome Staff for the compli-- 
mentary mention of T.A.O. he was 
instrumental in gaining space for in: 
the Birmingham press.) 


Boulder and Denver 
By FREDERICK J. BARTLETT 


Special Representative 


DURING the past month several items: 
of organ interest have taken place. 
First, we had the opening of the new 
3-m Kimball at the magnificent new 
Shrine Temple at Denver. This was. 
participated in by three Denver or- 
ganists, Messrs Houze, Mintener, and 
Rath. From the reports I gather the 
instrument is a splendid one well 
worthy of a place among our best 
organs. 

Mr. Clarence Reynolds of Denver 
journeyed to Los Angeles and opened 
the new Roosevelt Memorial Organ, 
installed by Wurlitzer. The reports. 
stated that Mr. Reynolds’ playing did 
full justice both to himself and to the 
organ, and also gave full satisfaction 
to our organ friends on the West. 
Coast. 

Several of our Colorado picture ex-- 
hibitors are installing new organs. 
One at La Junta, one at Trinidad, and 
one at Fort Collins—all Wurlitzers. 

The tourists are beginning to arrive 
in full foree, with the result that the 
various cities and towns of northern 
Colorado are exerting themselves to 
care for their entertainment. Frank 
Wilbur Chace is giving daily recitals 
on the big Austin at Colorado Uni- 
versity. Mr. Clarence Reynolds is also 
giving his daily programs on Denver’s 
City Organ. A feature of the Rey- 
nolds concerts this summer is that they 
are being broadcast from the large 
General Electric Station KOA, at. 
Denver. Your Correspondent listened 
in today to the Denver organ concert. 
The program was strictly Wagnerian. 
My only suggestion is that Brother 
Reynolds stiffen up his Pedal a little 
so we can get it over the radio. The 
rest came in fine. All the leading 
theaters in this district are making a 
worthy effort to feature better music 
this summer. 

During my vacation, the early part 
of June, Mr. James Rath, organist at 
the Rivoli Theater, substituted for me. 
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WARREN D. ALLEN, Stanford 
University organist, gave the opening 
recital on the new Skinner in the 
Hollywood High School Auditorium. 
Several of his numbers were by Los 
Angeles composers. The opening Fes- 
tal Commemeration by Dr. Roland 
Diggle, written for the occasion was 
especially enjoyable. 

Dr. Ray Hastings, Temple Baptist, 
presented two of his own numbers, 
Impromptu and Caprice Heroic, in 
one of his recent popular Sunday 
evening concerts. By Moonlight com- 
posed by A. O. T. Astenius, Long 
Beach organist, was also programmed. 

Clarence Mader, A.A.G.O., Holliston 
Ave., M. E., Pasadena, Arnold Dann, 
of the First M. E., and P. Shaul 
Hallett, F.A.G.0., of All Saints 
Episcopal, assisted by Mr. Hallet’s 
choir, presented an interesting pro- 
gram at All Saints’ church under the 
auspices of the Southern California 
Chapter A.G.O. 

The Los Angeles Theater Organists 
Club enjoyed a dinner and dance at 
the Greystone Inn on the San Fernan- 
do Boulevard for their May social 
meeting. Marr and Colton, who have 
recently installed a large theater in- 
strument in Fullerton have invited 
the Club members to be their guests 
at an early date for a demonstration 
and luncheon. 

Harry E. Pyle has been elected 
Secretary of the Organists Club to 
fill the unexpired term of Herbert 
Kern who has resigned. 

Chauncey Haines, Jr., formerly of 
the Egyptian Theater, Long Beach, has 
been appointed organist at the Forum, 
Los Angeles. The Forum is equipped 
with a four-manual Kimball and is 
ene of our best houses. Frank An- 
‘derson of the Iris Theater, Hollywood, 
sucezeds Mr. Haines in Long Beach. 

Frank Lanterman of Glendale gave 
the opening recital and remained for 
the first week of the new Washington 
Theater in Pasadena. Adrian Richard- 
son, formerly of the DeLuxe Theater, 


Los Angeles, will be the regular ar- . 


ganist. Thos. Callies is now associa- 
ted with Mae Kelly at the DeLuxe. 
Johnnie Hill has purchased a home 
in Beverly Hills near the new Beverly 
Theater where he is organist. A re- 
cent rainstorm broke into one of the 
organ chambers and washed out some 
of the pipes but he still acoompanies 
‘pictures with the assistance of the six- 


Los Angeles Notes 


The Repre:entatives of The American Organist are Pro- 
fessional Organists, not Paid Correspondents; Their 
Interests are Professional, not Commercial. Help Them 
Put Your City cn the Organist’s Map. 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 
Cfficial Representative 


teen foot Tuba, Kinura, and the Bir: 
Whistle. 

Price Dunlavy of the Hollywood 
Theater is spending a short vacation 
and most of his winter’s wages at 
Camp Curry, Yosemite. The post 
card business is picking up. 

Claude Riemer and Harry Mills of 
Loew’s. State, are now regularly 
featured organists on the West Coast 
radio programs, playing from the 
Wurlitzer studio broadcasted over 
KNX. 

Report shows that scientists have 
discovered organ pipes and spectacles 
in the 2500 year old ruins of Carthage. 
Movies must have been hard to look 
at even in those days; or the spectacles 
might have belonged to some organist 
looking for the lost chord. 

Paul Maiss, of the Superba Theater, 
of San Diego has been elected first 
Secretary of the new San Diego 
Theater Organists’ Club. The Ameri- 
can Organist staff extends congratula- 
tions to the organists on their or- 
ganization and sympathy to Mr. Maiss 
in the large job he has undertaken. 

Rev. A. G. H. Bode, scholar, 
pholosopher, organist, a good fellow, 
and rector of the Anaheim Episcopal 
Church, formerly of St. Luke’s Long 
Beach, composed and directed his own 
Communion service Easter. It is be- 
ing published by the Parish Press, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana. His new song, 
“T heard the Voice of Jesus Say,” 
(Fillmore Co.) is a religious theme 
with the music written in folk song 
style and makes a splendid number for 
sacred or secular programs. 

Speaking of sacred and _ secular 
music, a small town newspaper write- 
up of a recent chorus concert said 
“the program was composed of both 
sacred and profane numbers.” May- 
be they were right. 

The Gamut Club Organ Studio, Los 
Angeles, has added a modern theater 
organ to its equipment available for 
teaching and practise. 

Roland Diggle and his choir recent- 
ly presented Gounod’s Resurrection 
and Ascension at St. John’s, Los 
Angeles. 

Mortimer Wilson was in Los An- 
geles arranging the music score for 
Douglas Fairbank’s new picture Don 
Q. He promises through the press 
that this score will be much more 
popular than his former efforts and we 
know he ean do it. 


The First Congregational, Los An- 
geles, presented Walter F. Skeele a 
beautiful gold watch and chain and © 
Mrs. Skeele a purse in appreciation of 
Mr. Skeele’s twenty nine years service 
as organist. He has now been ap- 
pointed organist at Ninth Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 

Otto T. Hirschler, Mus. Bac., is now 
playing the new 4-52 Skinner in the 
First M. E. at Long Beach. He is 
soon to begin a series of recitals in- 
tending to make the organ a municipal 
institution. He retains his position 
with the California Christian College 
in Los Angeles. 

Charles W. Cadman, Los Angeles 
composer, has completed his score for 
Rosaria, the Portland Rose Festival 
Pageant. He has interpolated several 
of his familiar songs and a new theme 
A Rose For Every Heart. The Port- 
land Festival Chorus of 2000 will 
present the composition. 

The Musician’s Union of Los An- 
geles have begun erection of a new 
home in the down town district. Club 
rooms for the Organists’ Club have 
been planned. 

Mrs. Grace Bartlett, organist of the 
Christian Church, Horolulu, who is 
also Secretary of the City Planning 
Commission, found time to give four 
splendid recitals during the Lenten 


season. 
New York 


Not All the Events but Just 
Enough to Show the Town’s 
Tendencies 
By WHO WANTS THE JOB ? 
Official Representative 


JUST because T.A.O. has the honor 
of owning the whole of New York 
City as its headquarters is not suffi- 
cient to exclude some sort of represen- 
tation in these pages, now is it ? 
Here beginneth a few news notes, to 
be continued ultimately under the per- 
sonal supervision of a special Repre- 
sentative—who wants the job ? 

10,000 singers, so they say, sang 
in the Yankee Stadium performance 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” July 9th. 

Equity Association collected $90,- 
000. of uncollectable salaries due its 
members during the past year. 

Town Hall with its Skinner organ 
opened a campaign for another hun- 
dred thousand dollars for maintenance 
fund. 

Institute of Musical Art awarded 
4 of its 5 prizes to women students— 
$1,000. going to Miss Phyllis Marie 
Kraeuter for study abroad during the 
coming season. 91 graduates re- 
ceived diplomas. 

The Times Choristers, from the 
newspaper staff, gave a concert for 
the immigrants held at Ellis Island 
June 3d. 
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St. Agnes parish has purchased a 
hundred thousand dollar property in 
Ulster County, N. Y., where T.A.O. 
is printed, for a camp sight for its 
choirboys and other organizations. 

The most important event in recent 
church history in America is the ar- 
rangement between the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church and Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, New York’s most noted 
and sincere preacher, whereby a new 
church is to be built on a location 
approved by Dr. Fosdick, the pecu- 
liarities of the Baptist creeds are to 
take second place to a common-sense 
acceptance of the Bible as a whole, 
and a new lease on life is to be gener- 
ally taken by the church in the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. S. L. Rothafel, the Roxy of 
radio fame, has surrounded himself 
with a company for the purpose of 
building New York’s largest and 
grandest motion picture theater, which 
will be completed by the Fall of 1926. 
It is to be an independent theater 


Seattle and the Northwest 


The Achievements of One are the Inspiration of Another ; 
the whole Profession is a Fraternal Brotherhood. Let 
Us get Better Acquainted by Telling Each Other of Our 


Aspirations, our Achievements, our Successes. 


By FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
Official Representative 


FREDERICK CHUBB, of Christ 
Church, Vancouver, B. C., gave a pro- 
gram of choral and organ music re- 
cently. The work of the choir, trained 
under his masterly hand, is con- 
siderably above the average and we 
are pleased to note that their reper- 
toire is different from the aversge 
choir numbers. Zingarelli’s “Go Not 
Far from Me,’ Sweelinck’s “Hodie 
Christus Natus Est,” and Rachmanin- 
off’s “Hymn of the Cherubim,” made 
up the vocal part of the program while 
Mr. Chubh’s organ offerings were the 
Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in G 
minor, Yon’s Minuetto Antico e Mu- 
setta, Lemare’s March Solennelle, and 
other works. 

Fred Beidleman has been appointed 
to the First Christian Church of 
Tacoma, where he will have a new 2-19 
Austin to amuse himself with. Mrs. 
Frank Worden is the new organist at 
the Immanuel Presbyterian of Tacoma. 

Judson Waldo Mather, director of 
the Spokane Choral Svciety, pre- 
sented that organization in a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” recent- 
ly. Mr. Mather just closed a series 
of organ recitals with a successful con- 
cert, the high spots of the program 
being Guilmant’s D minor Sonata, 
Boellmann’s Toccata, and Mendel- 
ssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture. 

Arville Belstad, of Seattle, gave a 
recital in Aberdeen, Wash. 
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where the art of picture exhibition, 
with all its surrounding program, 1s 
to hold sway above all else. 
Broadway Temple, in the northern 
region of New York, has about com- 
pleted its drive for millions, and is 
ready to break ground for the sky- 


scraper church—a thousand stories 
high, magnificence to beat Solomon, 
presumably. Hope it gets a ten- 
manual 8,764-register organ, and em- 
ploys twenty organists. 

The Guilmant Organ School, per- 
haps America’s oldest organization 
with a staff of teachers devoted to the 
organist’s training exclusively, held its 
26th Commencement in the Old First 
Presbyterian June 2nd with Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl doing the honors of 
presiding over his many devoted 
pupils. Commencement programs are 
very severe things, both for players 
and audience alike, as nothing but the 
best is good enough for a G.O.S. 


program. 





The Normal School Chorus of 
Cheney, Wash., presented ‘The 
Messiah” at their spring concert. 

The Seattle Oratorio Society under 
the direction of J. W. Bixel gave 
Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son” at the First 
Swedish Baptist recently; Carl Paige 
Wood was organist. 

The Bach Society of Seattle gave a 
Bach Festival Program at the First 
Baptist under the direction of Graham 
Morgan, director of the Amphions. 
Dr. Palmer presided at the organ 
while the string orchestra was con- 
ducted by W. R. Hedley. One of the 
high spots of the program was the 
playing of the Bach D minor Concerto 
by Edward Potjes, Belgian pianist. 

Martha B. Reynolds of Portland 
presented Robert Gould in an interest- 
ing recital at Immanuel Luthern re- 
cently. 

“The Message of the Cross” was 
given at St. Davids Episcopal, Port- 
land, under the direction of T. G. 
Taylor. 

The members of the Oregon Chapter 
of the Guild dedicated the new organ 
in the Rose City Methodist, program 
by Mrs. William Schmitt, organist of 
the church. The organ is the gift of 
Eric V. Houser and is claimed to be 
one of the finest in the city. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Oregon Chapter Carl Denton was 
elected dean. 
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London and Elsewhere 


Notes and Comments on Activ- 
ities Among British Organists 
with Londoners in the Lead 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, 
Mus. Doc. 


Special Representative 


JUNE 5th marks the tercentenary of 
the death of my namesake, Orlando 
Gibbons, perhaps the greatest master 
of the Elizabethan age. Commemora- 
tive services will be held in West- 
minster Abbey (where from 1623-5 
he was organist) and in other promin- 
ent churches. As is well known, Gib- 
bons died suddenly at Canterbury, 
while directing the music for the 
wedding of Charles 1. Through an 
error in translating the Latin inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Canterbury 
Cathedral, it has often been stated 
that he died of small-pox, and the 
supposed cause of his death has been ~ 
held up as a solemn warning to the 
writer of these notes—a militant 
anti-vaccinator. As a matter of fact, 
however, Gibbons died of apoplexy. 
My opponents must really be more 
careful about their Latinity. To con- 
strue. “ictu sanguinis crudo” as small- 
pox is really an unpardonable per- 
version of language, especially when 
used for controversial purposes. 
THE competition craze, both choral 
and instrumental, is having “the time 
of its life’ in Great Britain just at 
present, and we are being asked and 
expected to believe that its influence is 
entirely for good. Perhaps it is one 
of the deficiencies of my education that 
I cannot altogether see this. Or it 
may be that famous Ismaelitish touch— 
with which my father always credited 
me—that makes me think differently: 
to the ordinary crowd. But, as a 
matter of fact, the objection remains 
that the adjudicators are too often 
selected from a certain musical set or 
clique; and that, in consequence there- 
of, choirs, in order to secure success, 
are making a more serious study of the 
idiosyneracies of the adjudicators than 
of the hidden beauties of the music. 
The selection of the latter is often 
one-sided or ill advised, and is fre- 
quently the result of the decision of 
a committee upon which are musicians 
or amateurs of limited experience in 
musical composition. Thus it not in- 
frequently happens that one school 
or class of composition is represented 
at the expense of another perhaps not 
so well known or advertised but better 
suited to the immediate purpose of 
the competition itself, Lastly, and 
most important of all, is the fact that 
the working up of certain prescribed 
solos or set pieces is tending to the 
neglect of vocal or keyboard technic 
and to most regrettable slackness in 
the study of sight-reading. In fact, 
unless something is done before long 
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to stem this undue desire for compe- 
tition in preference to steady technical 
work, English singers will be in 
danger of losing their deserved repu- 
tation of being the finest sight-read- 
ing choralists in the world; while the 
“young and rising generation” of 
keyboard executants will find them- 
selves—upon arrival at maturity— 
inadequately equipped as accompanists 
owing to deficiencies in their sight- 
reading, and unable—on account of 
their defective technic—to perform, 
or penetrate into the hidden meaning, 
of any music outside their limited 
repertoire. Indeed, the whole compe- 
tition movement causes us “furiously 
to think”. It calls, at least for careful 
watching in order to see “whereunto 
this thing will grow.’ 


British Miniatures 
Giving American Readers a 
Mental Picture of .the British 
Organist 


By W. JOSEPH MURCH 
Special Correspondent 


MAY 7TH, 1925 at Southwark Cathe- 
dral, London, the Annual Festival of 
the Southwark Diocesan Plainsong 
Association was held. The musie used 
at this Service consisted entirely of 
plainchant in its purest form, with the 
sole exception of a Sixteenth Century 
motet by Christopher Tye (organist of 
Ely Cathedral, 1541 to 1562, died 
about 1580, motet written in 1553). 
The true genius of plainchant was ad- 
mirably exemplified in the long Anti- 
phons to the Canticles, written by the 
Rev. G. H. Palmer, Mus. Doc. The 
three hymns (all sung to plainsong 
melodies) showed in most striking 
fashion the perfect adaptability of 
plainsong to English words. The aim 
of the Association (as its name de- 
notes) is “to promote the study and 
use of plainsong,” and as the reporter 
of the Morning Post aptly remarked, 
no better advocacy of this aim could 
have been made than the singular 
purity of tone and word-enunciation 
achieved by a choir of two hundred 
voices, drawn mostly from the poorer 
parishes of London; the Cathedral 
choir did not take part. 

In reprinting the motet, and setting 
it to suitable and well-known English 
words, opportunity was taken to re- 
store the original part-writing, with 
which some liberties have been taken 
in the only other available edition. 
The final echord-progressions, which are 
of a most vigorous nature, and very 
characteristic of Tye, have unfortu- 
nately been mutilated by most editors. 
One is glad to see that they have been 
revived, for they certainly add to the 
vitality of the music. In fact, the 
whole composition is pregnant with the 
spirit of blithe devotion. 


A few copies of the Festival Service 
Book may still be obtained, price one 
shilling each, from the Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Godfrey Sceats, 18 Ballina Street, 
Honor Oak Park, London, S.E. 23, 
England. Mr. Sceats would also be 
very grateful for financial support, in 
any form, to enable this most excellent 
and deserving work to be carried on. 
The heavy expenses of conducting the 
Association fall upon the shoulders of 
too few members, while the diocese is 
an extremely poor one. Contributions 
from those who share the Association’s 
aims, but who may live in other 
countries, are really needed, and would 
be greatly appreciated. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS 

Mr. Noel T. Ponsonby, organist of 
Ely Cathedral, was married to Miss 
Adela White-Thomson, on 14th May, 
at the Cathedral. Dr. Basil Harwood, 
who is a former organist of the Cathe- 
dral, presided at the organ, and played 
a Wedding March of his own compo- 
sition. The hymn “O Love Divine” 
was sung .to a setting by Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 

The Annual. Service’ of the North 
Devon Choral ‘Union was held at Ex- 
eter Cathedral June 13th. The assem- 
-bled ‘choirs,:*drawn ‘from the Arch- 
deaconry of Barnstaple, numbered 304 
choristers «and were supplemented by 
the Cathedral Choir, 20, and that of 
St. Paul’s Exeter, 15, thus making 
a grand total of 339> The Te Deum 
used was by Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., the organist of 
Westminster Abbey, arranged for 


Washington 


What the Organists of the National Capital are Doing 
and How they are Doing It, with an Occasional Con- 
structive Thought Applied to the Problems of the Pro- 
fession—not Always Pleasant, but Always Helpful 
By THOMAS MOSS 
Official Representative 


A SPLENDID audience heard 
Charles Galloway of St. Peter’s 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., in an organ 
recital at the Church of the Epiphany 
May 21st. The recital was given un- 
der the auspices of the local chapter 
A.G.O. Mr. Galloway was presented 
through the efforts of Rev. E. Z. 
Phillips, Chaplain, who introduced 
and welcomed the organist in a gra- 
cious talk. The recital was note- 
worthy, first for its general excellence; 
second for the unusual length of the 
program; third for the remarkable at- 
tention paid it by the audience which 
with few exceptions stayed to hear 
one hour and forty-five minutes of 
actual organ playing. 

Mr. Galloway is a most energetic 
performer, and evidently gives much 
care in the preparation of his pro- 
grams. The Handel Concerto was at 
times rather wearying, but we admired 


choirs in unison, with an added de- 
scent for boy’s voices. The Benedictus 
was sung to a chant of Elvey, being 
followed by Goss’s anthem “Praise the 
Lord, O my soul.” The service was 
sung by the succentor of the Cathedral 
(Rev. R. C. B. Llewellyn). The spec- 
ial preacher was Canon Gardner (late 
Archdeacon of Cheltenham). Dr. 
Ernest Bullock, the cathedral organist, 
conducted and Mr. C. G. Church, assis- 
tant Diocesan choirmaster, presided at 
the organ. 


The Commemoration Service of the 
16th centenary of the Council of 
Nicea, was held at Westminster Abbey 
June 29th. _ In connection with this 
service, a party of prelates belonging 
to the Eastern Church (with whom are 
the Archbishop of the Russian Con- 
gregationals in Western Europe, and 
Bishop Benjamin of the Russian Sem- 
inary in Paris) have arrived in 
England. These dignitaries have al- 
ready visited the Cathedrals of Can- 
terbury, Chichester, Exeter, Rochester, 
Salisbury, Winchester, and Wells; it 
is reported that they have sung Rus- 
sian hymns before the high altar of 
each Cathedral. This, of course, is 
rather a noteworthy incident. 


An American friend has of late been 
interesting himself in the compositions 
of some of our old English school of 
writers. Perhaps the following brief 
sketch of one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, members of that school 
will encourage him to study a few of 
the works enumerated. 





the effective registration in this, as 
well as the following number. The 
Noble THEME however seemed to de- 
mand a maximum of effort for a 
minimum of pleasure. The Bossi 
Scuerzo is full of striking melodic 
and rhythmic qualities, which were 
accentuated to a high degree ‘by the 
soloist. We doubt if ever the Volga 
Boatmen sang their song at quite the 


dirge-like tempo which Mr. Galloway 


gave it. The Bach D minor Toccata 
AND FuGUE was done excellently, the 
FuevuE particularly so, where the 
antifonal effects were handled in a 
conspicuously fine manner. The intro- 
duction and coda received an unusual 
free treatment, and it seemed to us 
that the holds and rests were unduly 
stressed at times. The ScHErzo by 
Hoyte calls for special mention. It 
is a most enjoyable number, brimming 
over with color and rhythm. The pro- 
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gram closed with the unusual but 
delightfully musical Toccata by 
Crawford. Altogether the recital was 
one of distinguished merit. Mr. Gal- 
loway’s interpretations are not always 
conventional (or according to Schweit- 
zer as some others would say) but 
they are highly individual. 

We note Katherine S. Fowler of 
Central Presbyterian, was one of the 
Farnum pupils who performed May 
26 at the Church of the Holy Cow- 
munion, New York. She played the 


Ceasar Frank ‘CHORAL in A minor 
from memory. 
H. Alexander Matthews’ cantata 


“The Life Everlasting” was sung by 
the choir of the church of the Epiph- 
any, May 24, Adolf Torovsky, or- 
ganist. 

The Evening Choir of Calvary Bap- 

tist Chureh presented a miscellaneous 
program for the last musical service 
of the season on May 24. 
CLOSE to 5000 people heard the dedi- 
cation program of the new Moller 
organ at the Washington Auditorium 
June 10th. The organ is a 4-manual, 
has 95 speaking stops, 55 couplers, 27 
combination pistons, 8 expression 
pedals and many accessories for con- 
venience in playing. The specifications 
were drawn by Archer Gibson who 
gave the opening program. 

The speakers in connection with the 
dedicatory exercises took so long to 
make their remarks that little energy 
was left to enjoy the organ recital. 
In fact Mr. Gibson had to cut entirely 
seven of his nineteen compositions. 
Mr. Gibson used full organ almost 
entirely throughout the Bach Toccata 
and Fugue. The quieter numbers were 
charmingly played. 

Your Correspondent is indebted to 
Adolf Torovsky, A.A.G.O., dean of the 
District of Columbia Guild, for the 
following interesting account of the 
Guild Convention at Chicago; we are 
particularly proud of the many glow- 
ing accounts received in connection 
with Miss Klein’s recital : 


“In writing my impressions of the 


Fourth General Convention of the 
A.G.O. held in Chicago June 16, 17, 
18, I find it rather difficult to know 
just where to begin because my mind 
is so crowded with events and mem- 
ories that it is in somewhat of a 
glorious haze. I think, however, I 
could not do better than to write my 
first words about those who were 
responsible for so successful a Con- 
vention, namely, the members of the 
Illinois Chapter and their Dean Her- 
bert E. Hyde, and the Chairman of 
the Convention Committee, Siegfried 
E. Gruenstein. Everything that was 


planned was carried out to the letter, 
and individually and collectively the 
various members of the Illinois Chap- 
ter saw to it that the visiting delegates 
were well taken care of. 

“The papers read at the sessions 
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MR. THEODORE J. IRWIN 


KPO’s official organist at the Wurlitzer in Fale Bros. 
where he has been broadcasting hour 


studio, San Francisco, 


Ine. 


programs thrice weekly 


and the discussions that followed were 
full of valuable ideas and I gained 
much from them. The organ recitals, 
with possibly one exception, were ex- 
cellent and the programs well chosen. 
The French Schcol predominated. 

“While on the subject of recitals I 
must say a few words about my 
colleague Miss Charlotte Klein. She 
gave the third recital of the Con- 
vention at Grace Church, Oak Park, 
and I have never heard her play 
better. The favorable comments I 
heard from everyone present were 
pleasurable to listen to. Quoting 
from a source of very good authority, 
‘She was the surprise of the con- 
vention.’ We of the D. C. Chapter 
are quite proud of her. 

“The convention had the good for- 
tune of hearing two outstanding 
clergymen of Chicago speak of the 
necessity of understanding and co- 
operation between minister and or- 
ganist in order to get and give the 
best results in the way of reverent 
church services. And last but not 
least, our presiding Warden, Frank L. 
Sealy’s genial personality and exper- 
ience did much to further the success 
of the Convention. 





“Tt is the hope of the D. C. Chapter 
in the near future to make it possible 
to have all the Chapters on the At- 
lantie Seaboard hold a Convention in 
Washington. It would be a_ great 
thing for the local Chapter and an 
incentive to our many organists here, 
as well as a help to Washington to 
win the name of a musical, as well as 
a beautiful, city. In this effort it 
would be fine to have our neighbor the 
Chesapeake Chapter at Baltimore join 
us as hosts to this Convention. How 
about it, Chesapeake Chapter?” 

We hear that Arthur Flagel, who 
has made a name for himself as or- 
ganist at the Earle Theater, has left 
for Paris where he plans a _ year’s 
extensive study of the organ. 


Mr. Karl O. Staps, the noted Chi- 
cago organist, has been appointed 
organist at St. Johns Cathedral, Den- 
ver. He will succeed the late Henry 
Housely and will take up his duties 
about September Ist. 


John §. Evans, assistant dean of the 
school of music at the University of 
Oregon, gave a recital on the new 
£26,000. Reuter organ, a gift to the 
school by an anonymous donor. 
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